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The Literary Week. 


Totstol, we imagine, will find himself able to bear the 
latest arrow of outrageous fortune with equanimity. The 
Holy Synod of Russia has issued a secret ukase excom- 
municating him on account of his novel, Resurrection. 
It declares that Tolstoi has shown himself clearly and 
plainly to be an enemy of the Orthodox Christian Church. 
Among other sins, he is charged with distorting the sacred 
text of the Gospel, finding fault with Holy Church, calling 
it a human arrangement, and so on. 


Mr. Grorce Moore has finished the first writing of his 
novel Sister Teresa, which we are informed is not a sequel to 
Evelyn Innes. Sister Teresa was contained in the original 
idea, and the publication of Zvelyn Innes was decided on 
because the book had lengthened out to 500 pages, and Mr. 
Moore’s publisher felt that novels of 1,000 pages in length 
would demand some new form of publication not easy to 
devise. Sister Teresa will be as long, or nearly as long as 
Evelyn Innes, and when the two books are brought revere 
as Mr. Moore hopes they will ultimately be, the story of 
Evelyn Innes will be the longest novel ever written about 
one character, for together the two books will contain 
about 300,000 words. As soon as Sister Teresa is finished 
Mr. Moore will begin to re-write Hvelyn Innes. The two 
books will be published together probably in the spring 
of next year. 


Mr. Frayxrort Moore writes (apropos of this remark 
in our Bibliographical page last week: ‘‘ Mr. Frankfort 
Moore has just made Nell Gwyn the central figure of a 
novel, thus following immediately in the wake of Mr. 
Anthony Hope ’”’) : 

To prevent the confusion which might arise from our 
both addressing the same lady, do me the favour to allow 
me to remind you that the first of my ‘“‘ Nell Gwyn” epi- 
sodes appeared in the pages of Pearson’s Magazine eighteen 
months before Mr. Anthony Hope’s “Simon Dale” had 
begun its course in serial form. Your mention last week 
of the fact that my ‘Nell Gwyn, Comedian,” followed 
hard upon “‘ Simon Dale ” suggests that I was made aware 
of the possibilities of the ‘‘Impudent Comedian” by 
studying her — as painted by the master hand of 
Mr. Anthony Hope. Though I daresay I might have done 
so with great advantage to my art, yet, having written and 
printed my story, the privilege of following in the wake of 
another novelist was denied to me. 








Mr. Cuartzs WuistEy has marked his recovery from 
severe illness by the completion of his editorial work on 
the ‘“‘ Tudor Translations.” Vol. III. of Rabelais, which 
comprises Motteaux’ version of Books IV. and V., will 
shortly be in the subscribers’ hands. 


Two literary clubs, the Johnson and the Whitefriars, 
have chosen Stratford-on-Avon as the scene of their 
annual outing. The Whitefriars Club has the advantage 
over the Johnson Club in that the members will take tea, 
so we learn from the Sphere, with Miss Marie Corelli. 


Amone the contents of the new number of the <Anglo- 
Saxon Review we note ‘The Logic of Events,” by Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett; ‘‘The Limitations of Art,” by Mr. 
W. H. Mallock; and ‘“‘An Eclogue of the Downs,” by 
Mr. John Davidson. 


Mr. James Lane Atten’s new novel, The Increasing 
Purpose (formerly announced under the title of The Hemp- 
breaker), will be published shortly by Macmillan & Co, The 
key-note of the story is given in Tennyson’s well-known 
lines from ‘‘ Locksley Hall ” : 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns. 


Ir is a little difficult to keep pace with Mr. Crockett’s 
exhuberant production. This week we review Joan of the 
Sword Hand; this week, too, his newest novel, Little Anna 
Mark, is upon us. It has 446 pages, and begins thus: 

‘*Come in hither, Joe Janet! Here you will see at one 
eye-blink the whole cursed pack kennelled, the lying 
priest that slandered me, the fatted English calf that dis- 
inherited me, and the gap-toothed old hound that begat 
me—and did me other disservice beside ! ”’ 


WE are asked to state that the New Liberal Review, to 
which we referred the other day, will be a monthly and 
not a weekly publication. It will be under the control of 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. 


Wirz the opening of the Wallace collection in Hertford 
House, Manchester-square, next week a most interesting 
and valuable addition will be made to the galleries of 
London. The collection which the late Lady Wallace 
bequeathed to the British nation is housed in 22 rooms, 
arranged as follows: 

1. Portraits of Royal Person- and Paintings by Cana- 
letto and Guardi. 


ages. 
2. French Furniture. 13, 14. Dutch Schools of 17th 


3. Painting of the Earlier Century. 
Schools, Majolica, and 15. French and British Schools 
Limoges Enamels. of 19th Century. 
4, Sculpture Hall. 16, Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
5, 6, 7. European Armoury. Dutch, and English 
8. Oriental Armoury. Schools. 


9, 10. French and British 17. Schools of 17th Century. 
Schools of 19th Century. 18, 19, 20, and Great Stair- 

11. Paintings by Oudry and case. French Schools of 
Despartes, and Minia- 18th Century. 
tures. 21, 22. Water-colours. 

12. French Furniture, <c., 


Tue book which Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has arranged for the 
benefit of the War Fund will be published, almost imme- 
diately, under the title of “ For Britain’s Soldiers.” 
Messrs. Methuen, who are bringing it out, are giving 
their services gratuitously. The contributors are Messrs. 
Alden, Besant, Crockett, Hornung, Hyne, Kipling, Mason, 
Moore, Pemberton, Roberts, Ridge, Wells, White, Wood, 
and Mrs. Croker. 
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THE issue of the “Works of George Warrington 
Steevens ” has begun with a volume entitled Things Seen: 
Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books, The title hardly fits 
such of the contents of the volume as the article on ‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s Philosophy,” ‘“‘From the New Gibbon,” or “‘ The 
New Humanitarianism.” A golden-brown canvas has been 
chosen for the binding ; the Hon. John Collier’s admirable 
“we of Mr. Steevens is reproduced as frontispiece. Mr. 

. 8. Street has selected and edited ; and Mr. Henley has 
written the introductory Memoir, which, however, is rather 
to be described as a critical appreciation. When Mr. 
Steevens joined the Daily Mail, this is how he stood, 
Mr. Henley thinks : 


He had shown, not once but many times, that he could 
understand. He was now to prove to admiration that he 
could both understand and see: that, given a figure, an 
aspect, an incident, even a great and notable passage in 
affairs, he could apply that admirable brain of his to the 
task of observing and realising what he saw, on lines so 
essential and so clean that, his faculty of speech thrown 
in, *twas easy for him—almost too easy—to s on the 
final effect of his vision. This is putting it baldly enough, 
no doubt ; and I do not know that it will make matters 
very much better to note that, at the time of his recordin 
his impressions in the terms which made bis fame, he ves | 
alone among English journalists. To be sure, the capacity 
he showed was not now for the first time shown in English 
journalism. Dickens had exampled it, and that with “an 
immense and far-reaching instinct of the Picturesque” (I 
quote from memory, from Mr. Henry James); so had 
Ruskin; so had Meredith and R. L. Stevenson; so had 
Rudyard Kipling. I do not think that Steevens was deeply 
read in any of these writers; and that I do not think so is 
enough to show that I hold him better versed in Greek 
and Latin than he was in English. All the same, he was 
cut out of the same stuff with them: the peculiar capacity 
for vision and realisation, which was theirs, was his also ; 
so that his ‘‘Omdurman,” done amid the stinks and 
horrors of the field, is like to remain a classic—and a 
classic unsurpassed—for many years to come. He hada 
sort of visual grip of things: not reckless, nor haphazard, 
nor touched with sentiment; but alert, athletic, of an 
absolute and unalterable serenity. I am told (and I 
can very well believe) that a certain commander-in- 
chief, himself the hardest and sternest of communicants, 
has, on his own confession, been more than once in- 
debted to George’s despatches for essentials in his own. 


The volume, to which we shall return, renews one’s know- 
ledge of the variety of Mr. Steevens’s work. 








Tue strongest and most original appreciation of the late 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson which has yet come in our way 
is certainly Mr. Henley’s in the Pall Mall Magazine. It 
is a little startling to find Mr. Henley writing such sen- 
tences as these of R. A. M.S. and R. L. 8. : 


Each is a loss to us. But I think, as I sit here writing 
of both, that we shall get ten Lewises, or a hundred even, 
or ever we get a Bob. 


Certainly a little startling ; but Mr. Henley has a right - 


to the opinion. He suggests that R. A. M. S. was the 
greater, though the less productive and definable man ; 
and he places them in the relation of master and pupil : 


Lewis [Mr. Henley’s spelling] Stevenson was, of course, 
for all his weak lung, one of fortune’s favourites; but I 
have ever thought, and I shall ever believe that, in having 
his cousin for a chief influence in his beginnings, he was 
especially favoured—favoured, it may be, even beyond his 

d: serts, 
Mr. Henley is writing with R. A. M. S.’s talk in his ears. 
The books of R. L. 8. are before us; but his cousin’s talk 
is returned to air, and perhaps no single register of it has 
been kept. Not all able men write; some of the ablest 
loathe writing. Mr. Henley says that R. A. M. S. loathed 
it. “His true gift was that of talk; and he had it— 
Heavens! in what perfection! I think I’ve heard the 
best of my time; but among them there is but one 
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R. A. M. 8S.” Here is his picture of R. A. M. 8. among 
his listeners, in his own room : 

Someone, bright-eyed, a little flushed, ever courteous, 
ever kindly, ever humorous, taking any bit of the Universe 
as his theme, descanting upon it as if he had a prescriptive 
right in it, and delighting everyone who listened by the 
unfailing excellence, wisdom, sanity—(however insane it 
seemed at times !) of what he had to say. Says a friend of 
his, and mine, in a letter announcing his death: ‘‘ He was 
commentary, and that should go on for ever. Good com- 
men on whatever God saw fit to provide. It seems to 
me to dwindle the applications of the Universe that it can 
no longer serve for his interpretations.” Had Lewis lived 
to reassert himself, and had it been possible for any one of 
us to sit and heed while these two—the Master and the 
Pupil—talked of That which is, That which must be, and 
That which may be, then should we have heard about the 
best that spoken speech can do. 


Wuo invented the Circulating Library? Mr. Archibald 
Clark, who tries to answer this question in the Library, is 
roperly cautious. Hints and projects there may have 
Seam in abundance before the Rev. Samuel Fancourt 
started his circulating library in Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
next door to the Royal Society, about 1740 or 1742. 
Fancourt was a Nonconformist minister at Salisbury, who 
was driven up to London by some quarrel with his con- 
gregation. Author, schoolmaster, and librarian, he 
struggled along for many years in London. Time has 
saved few particulars of his methods of working the library, 
which was governed by a committee. The subscription 
was a guinea a year at first, but it was considerably 
reduced later. Fancourt seems to have got together about 
3,000 volumes, and to have attracted many subscribers ; 
but in the end things went badly with him, and he died in 
Hoxton under the care of religious people in his ninetieth 
year. The details of his work in Crane-court are few and 
vague, and the interest of Mr. Clark’s article would have 
been increased if he had given the titles of some of the 
more typical books in Fancourt’s Catalogue ; for he com- 
piled a catalogue. 





Amone books which have been “ called back ”—reissued, 
that is to say, to meet an entirely new demand—must be 
numbered Major-Gen. Baden Powell’s Zhe Downfall of 
Prempeh, first published in 1896. It is now reissued in 
Messrs. Methuen’s Sixpenny Library, with illustrations 
“ after” B.-P.’s own sketches. A few of the illustrations, 
however, do not appear to have been re-drawn. B.-P.’s 
“ Apology to the Reader” is a very characteristic docu- 
ment. The reason for the book : 


On every side I am badgered—and I supp»se that most 
of the other members of the expedition have been similarly 
badgered-—with the remark: 

‘‘Oh, you have come back? Now I do hope you are 
writing a book about it. You are wasting your oppor- 
tunities if you don’t.” 

These importunities have reached a climax. I will take 
the plunge. I will shut myself up for four days, and will 
overhaul my diary. 

The moral of the book : 

That my tale should not be entirely futile, I shall 
endeavour to make it point a moral, and to save the reader 
the trouble of wading through its tedious pages. I will 
here at once say that the moral may be summed up thus: 

A smile and a stick will | you through any difficulty 
in the world, more especially if you act upon the old West 
Coast Motto, ‘‘ Softly, softly, catchee monkey.” 


Mr. T. W. H. Crostanp, whose humorous odes are a 
popular feature of the Outlook, has republished a selection 
of these eccentric compositions. And fora railway journey, 
in which the jig of the lines may come into harmony with 
the jog of the carriage, they make good shilling reading. 
We take the liberty of quoting, and (by curtailment) 
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ee the most literary of these undeniably “ pleasant ”’ 
es ; 
To Ma. W. B. YzEarTs. 


But, when it comes 

To 

The 

Celtic 

Muse, 

I sneeze : 

There is no such person— 

That is to say, 

The Muse of Mr, Yeats and his following 
Is not Celtic at all, 

But merely the late William Blake 
Done up 


In petticoats— 
And William Blake 
Was 
A Cockney. 
I have not the smallest desire 
To discount 
Your great gifts, Mr. Yeats ; 
he 
you have given us 
A considerable Seay 
Of decent poetry, 
And I forgive you 
Many things in consequence. 
At the same time, 
Until you expunge ‘‘ Celtic” 
From among the epithets 
Of your Muse, 
Some of us 
Will never feel ourselves 
Really able 
To swallow you. 


Parts 6 and 7 of The History of the Boer War (Methuen), 
just issued, are particularly interesting: they comprise 
the fights of Modder River, Magersfontein, and Stormberg. 
Mr. iffe’s narrative flows with ease, and his commen- 
tary is just and helpful. The illustrations are excellent. 


Tue recent completion of the ‘‘ Eversley” Shakespeare 
(Macmillan), in ten volumes, is followed by its re-issue in 
separate plays, with Prof. C. H. Herford’s introductions. 
The merits of the ‘‘Eversley”’ edition are, therefore, 
simply retained in this subdivided edition. Prof. Herford’s 
iatselesionn are very much to the point; and his notes 
are sound. The latter might have been different; some 
seem rather needless ; some that seem called for are not 
given ; but to say this is only to say what is suggested by 
every annotated Shakespeare. The reader’s whole curiosity 
cannot be satisfied in a handy edition; a library of com- 
ment must leave much in the dark. Alike for easy reading 
or close study the “‘ Eversley ” Shakespeare is excellent. 





Tue language of invective is seldom seen nowadays in 
print; but it can still be studied when an American Presi- 
dential Election is imminent. We do not refer to the 
slangy abuse of inferior newspapers ; but to the reasoned 
denunciations of such a paper as the New York Nation. 
On the merits of the questions now engaging the American 
public we have no opinion to express; we merely wish to 
show that the blend of logic and wrath which is found in 
Defoe, Junius, and other ray hleteers is not quite dead. 
Under the title of ‘‘ The Idol,” the Nation has a scathing 
article on Mr. McKinley’s career at White House, con- 
cluding as follows : 

The fulsome adulation bestowed upcn McKinley has 
anything in the memory of the present genera- 


8 
tion, and has been worthy of the subjects of a South 
American Rosas. His reputation for humanity and states- 
manship has been gained by keeping his mouth shut at a 
critical time when Congress seemed driving towards what 
the country dreaded. Yet he has made no disguise of his 
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profession that the Constitution does not extend over him 
ex proprio vigore, and that, as a rule, he has no veto for 
any action whatsoever taken by a Republican Congress. 
Complete party subserviency, a rare gift for wire-pulling, 
a genius for cant and humbug, mark his public career both 
in and out of the White House. Of courage—even of 
genuine feeling unalloyed by selfish consideration—not a 
trace. He has never coined a phrase that will be re- 
membered except to his shame, nor contributed one leading 
idea to the political thought of the day. In spite of the 
tremendous changes in the extent of national territory and 
the Republican ideals wrought under his administration, he 
must personally sink at last into the oblivion of a Buchanan 
or a Pierce, but to a lower level. 

That McKinley’s renomination, a fortnight hence, is 
inevitable we cannot doubt; nor do we judge the pro- 
babilities of his re-election according to our hopes. 

‘It may succeed ; and if our sins should call 
For more than common punishment, it shall.” 








‘ In the same magazine, Mr. H. B. Wheatley discusses 
with acumen the new Rules for Compiling the Catalogues in 
the Department of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
recently issued by order of the Trustees. Cataloguing is 
one of those things which looks simple, but is in fact full 
of mysteries ; looks dull, but is in fact the breath of life to 
eager librarians. To us there seems to be force in some 
of Mr. Wheatley’s criticisms. For example, by the 
Museum rules Peers are placed under their surnames ; but, 
as Mr. Wheatley points out, the Peer’s name is lost in his 
title; we do not think of Marlborough as Churchill, and 
in a score of cases the search for a Peer’s book involves a 
previous search for his family name—which is a nuisance. 
Another of Mr. Wheatley’s objections is directed to 
Rule 11, which tells us: ‘In the case of authors who 
change their name, or add to it a second, after having 
begun to write under the first, the heading is to consist of 
the original name followed by the word ‘ afterwards,’ 
and the name subsequently adopted.” Mr. Wheatley 
points out how badly this works in the case of Mrs. Sher- 
wood, a well-known writer, whose works must be looked 
for under her first name of Butt. 

A still better example may, however, be instanced. The 
well-known historian, Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861), 
changed his name from Cohen to Palgrave in 1823, but 
before that date two trifling publications appeared under 
bis original name: in 1797 a translation into French from 
a Latin version of The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, made 
at the age of eight and published by his father, and in 
1818 acollection of Anglo-Norman Chansons, published by 
himself. None of the works which made his name famous 
were published under the name of Cohen, and possibly nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand readers are 
ignorant that Palgrave ever bore another name. May we 
not, therefore, object to a rule that causes his works to be 
hidden away under the heading of Cohen ? 

But surely there is a cross reference to Cohen under 
Palgrave? If so, the reader has not much ground for 
complaint. In any case the force of these objections is not 
easy to measure. The rulesare founded, we must suppose, 
on a vast number of instances, and a continuous and 
detailed experience. We do not know that they are bad 
because we see a few of their inevitable failures dangled 
before our eyes. They must fail and perplex sometimso ; 
but how often do they succeed ? 





THERE is a useful account of Modern Persian Literature 
in the June North American Review, by Mr. E. Denison 
Ross, Professor of Persian in University College. It is 
probably news to many that Persia contains no printing 
press, and that for the distribution of its literature it relies 
entirely on coypists and on lithography. Larly in the 
present century a printing press was set up at Tabriz, but 
its career was brief and inglorious: 

The unpopularity of type-writing in Persia is due to 
two principal causes: firstly, the straightness of the lines 
offends a Persian’s artistic sense ; and, secondly, in printed 
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books the character of the letters is entirely lost. The 
same cause which leads a Persian to esteem so highly 
great caligraphers makes him deplore all absence of 
character in a type-printed book. What most delights 
him is a well-written MS., and he takes the same delight 
in the copyist’s work as we take in the touch of an old 
master. Failing this, he contents himself with a litho- 
graph, which is usually the facsimile of the writing of 
some fairly good scribe, and has, at any rate, a human 
element about it. 


Under these circumstances it might be thought that no 
very visible book-trade is done in Persia. But such is 
not the case : 


In every big bazaar a certain number of shops are set 
apart for the sale of books. In these one finds the book- 
seller—in his long, dark outer mantle and bis high, black 
lamb’s-skin hat—seated on the floor surrounded by his 
little stock-in-trade. The front of his shop is open, like 
a butcher’s, while his books are either arranged in shelves 
against the three walls, or in heaps upon the floor. His 
collection usually consists of lithograph editions of Korans, 
school - books, favourite poets and historians, but the 
assortment is limited. Besides these, hidden away in a 
corner, he often has one or two MSS. which he has either 
—— as a speculation or is trying to dispose of fora 
friend. 


Even lithography has not been much applied to the 
multiplication of Persian standard works. Many of these 
exist only in MS., while others have been lithographed 
only by the efforts of Indians and Europeans. 





OC. K. 8. publishes in the Sphere the following verses 
by Mr. George Cable, the well-known American novelist. 
They were printed in a newspaper a quarter of a century 
ago, and were written, Mr. Cable explains, on the birth 
of his eldest child : 


THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft, 
Without an inch of rigging on, 
I looked, and looked, and laughed ! 
It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room— 
My daughter! O my daughter! 


Yet by these presents witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to Hope and Love 
And common-metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water ; 

She’s too new for the British Lloyds— 
My daughter! O my daughter! 


Ring out wild bells, and tame ones too, 
Ring out the lovers’ moon, 

Ring in the little worsted socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon. 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, pen and ink— 
My daughter! O my daughter ! 








| Bibliographical. 


As I write, Mr. Arthur Waugh’s monograph on Robert 
Browning is at the point of issue, and I read that Mr. 
Stopford Brooke is at work upon the Browning Lectures 
which are to be published as a companion to his book an 
Tennyson. Few, perhaps— save Browningolaters — are 
aware of the extent of the literature which has grown up 
round Robert Browning. ‘The ball was sct rolling in 
1885, when Mrs. Sutherland Orr produced her Handbook to 
the Works. Then came an interval of five years, the year 
1890 being exceedingly productive. Then it was that we 
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had from Mr. William Sharp his Life of the poet, from 
Mr. Edmund Gosse his Personalia, from Mr. J. T. Nettle- 
ship his book of critical essays, from Mr. E. Berdoe his 
account of Browning’s Message, and.from Mr. W. G. 
Kingsland his celebration of Browning as ‘‘ chief poet of 
the age.” In 1891 came the Life and Letters, by Mrs. Orr ; 
the Guide, by Mr. G. W. Cooke; the Cyclopedia, by Mr. 
Berdoe ; and the Primer, by F. Mary Wilson. 

Even more fertile was 1892, which brought with it 
rr by W. F. Revell on Browning’s Criticism 
of Life, by W. Fairfax on his association with the Drama, 
and by Jeanie Morison on certain of his poems, together 
with an Introduction by Corson, a Primer by Esther Defries, 
and a collection by F. Galand of Sermons from Browning. 
In 1893 came a book of Studies (by F. Walters) of Some of 
Browning’s Poems; also a discourse on Browning and 
Whitman by 0. L. Triggs. In 1894 the poet was let 
alone, but in 1895 we had A Few Words on him by L. H. 
Vincent, a discussion (by H. Jones) of his philosophical 
teaching, and a volume of Studies by members of the 
Browning Society. Mr. Berdoe reappeared in 1896 with 
a treatise on the poet’s Christian Faith. In 1898 we had 
more Studies—this time from the pen of Mr. J. Fothering- 
ham. Last year brought with it not only Zhe Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, but a collection of 
Essays by Marion Little. And these details have to do only 
with the books and brochures relating to Browning; of 
magazine articles I cannot here say anything. 

In last week’s AcapEMy an esteemed correspondent 
quoted the following lines as from “a famous parody ”’ : 


An ape there was once, in the days that were earlier, 
The centuries p and his hair became curlier, 
Some ceaturies more gave a thumb to his fist, 

Then he called himself man—and a Positivist. 


The writer, no doubt, was quotin 
what Mortimer Collins really penned was, of course, this : 


There was an Ape in the days that were earlier ; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier. 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 
Then he was Man, and a Positivist. 


from memory; but 


This, obviously, is at once more concise and more effective. 
Nor is it correct to speak of the jeu d’esprit from which the 
stanza is taken as a ‘‘ parody.” It is part and parcel of 
Collins’s British Birds, which is simply a rhythmic essay 
in the Aristophanic manner. 

I observe that somewhere in the provinces next week 
there is to be performed a dramatic piece called ‘ The 
Publisher.” I hope we may regard this as significant of 
the _— taken by the publishing fraternity in the 
social cosmogony to-day. Not that this will be by any 
means the first appearance of a publisher on the theatrical 
boards. On the contrary, so long ago as 1757 the dramatis 
persone of a comedy by Foote, called ‘‘The Author,” 
included a publisher named Vamp. Authors themselves 
have always been tolerably conspicuous in the drama. 
There was one, called Luvkless, in Fielding’s ‘ Author’s 
Farce” (1730), and another, called Dramatick, in “ The 
Author’s Triumph” eee Still, I do not think that 
either authors or publishers are accepted as very heroic 
figures on the stage. They do not seem to possess for the 
public the element of romance. 

It is understood that Mr. Whibley’s new book, called 
The Pageantry of Life, is to deal with notable fops and 
such-like. It is not a bad subject (as the elect would say), 
because, although Beau Brummell has been pretty well 
exploited, there are other men of his profession who still 
lack celebration. Beau Nash, for example, has been 
but little discoursed upon. I remember a book, named 
The Wits and Beaux of Society, written by ‘‘ Grace and 
Philip Wharton,” which had a certain measure of vogue 
a few decades ago; but possibly Mr. Whibley has never 
so much as heard of it, 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Written in 1862. 


Love’s Comedy. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by O. H. 
Herford. (Duckworth & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts English edition of the first of Ibsen’s three great 
satiric dramas in verse is an admirable one in every 
respect. To a brilliant translation of the play Prof. 
Herford has added a critical estimate which leaves little 
else to be said ; and in the matter of format the publishers 
have done their part worthily. Prof. Herford has been 
assisted in the work of translation by Mr. William Archer, 
who is alone responsible for the first twenty pages, and to 
some slight extent by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The latter 
critic, by the way, who was probably the first prophet that 
_ Ibsen ever had in this country, remarked many years ago, 
in an essay containing a number of extracts from Love’s 
~ Comedy, that he had translated Ibsen’s rhymes into blank 
verse—“ a rhymed play being a shocking thing to English 
readers since Dryden’s day.” Prof. Herford, at any rate, 
has shown that a rhymed play in English need not be a 
shocking thing. His ingenuities, his felicities, and his 
occasional sheer lyrical force and beauty, could not easily 
‘be over-praised. His version of Love's Comedy will 
certainly rank with his version of Brand. Mr. Gosse’s 
fragments, nevertheless, are extremely successful, and 
there are moments when he can surpass Prof. Herford in 
the adroit terseness of epigrammatic wit. Thus: 


He loved her to the tones of his guitar, 
And she responded on the harpsicord— 
And first they lived on credit— 
_is distinctly better than— 
ae He loved her to the notes of the guitar 
And she gave lessons on the violin— 
Then all, of course, on credit they bespoke— 

This is scarcely the time of day to enter upon a detailed 
discussion of Zove’s Comedy. Written in 1862, the last 
thing that Ibsen did before he turned his back upon 
‘inimical Norway, it has formed the theme of countless 
‘ dissertations since then. The public have long known all 
about it ; now they are put in a position to know the piece 
itself. The tendency of critical opinion has been, while 
‘admitting the extraordinary talent displayed in the 
- comedy, to place it in a category by itself as a general 
picture of manners rather than with the other dramas as a 
- piéce d thése. Mr. Gosse, for example, after dealing fully 
with the first two rather stagnant acts, dismisses the third 
in a few lines as something merely “tragical.” It seems 
.to us that Love’s Comedy is just as much a problem-play, 
just as typical of its author, as anything that Ibsen ever 
wrote. The first two acts, with their elaborate and 
ferocious satire upon a society which insists on turning 
Love into prose, are but a preparation for the third, where 
all the action and most of the lyricism is concentrated. 
Brilliant as they are, the first two acts cannot be compared 
with the third. Here the problem—whether or not Love 
and Marriage are reconcilable—is stated and solved with 
a simplicity, a poetical beauty, and a dramatic effective- 
ness, worthy of the early direct vigour of a great genius. 
Svanhild’s superb outburst strikes the note of high song 
at the beginning of the act : 


O suffer me in silence still to dream. ; 
Speak you for me; my budding thoughts, grown strong, 
One after one will burgeon ivto song, 

Like lilies in the bosom of the stream. 


Homeless within my mother’s house I dwelt, 
Lonely in all I thought, in all I felt, 

A guest unbidden at the feast of mirth— 
Accounted nothing —less than nothing—worth. 
Then you appeared! For the first time I heard 


My own thought uttered in another’s word ; 
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To my lame visions you gave wings and feet— 
You young unmasker of the obsolete ! 

Half with your caustic keenness you alarmed me 
Half with your radiant eloquence you charmed me, 
As sea-girt forests summon with their spell 

The sea their flinty beaches still repel. 

Now I have read the bottom of your soul, 

Now you have won me, undivided, whole ; 

Dear forest, where my tossing billows beat, 

My tide’s at flood and never will retreat. 


From this point, even through all the reasoned dialectics 
of Guldstad, the tension is never loosed till Svanhild’s 
final words are uttored : 


Now over is my life, by lea and lawn, 
The leaves are falling ;—now the world may take me. 


We have said that the problem is stated and solved. 
But we should hesitate to admit that it is solved in the right 
way. Ibsen’s animus against the conditions of marriage 
is too marked and too bitter to allow him to hold the scales 
evenly. His conclusion is that love is bound to die in 
marriage, and that sudden death, with a sort of after life 
in memory, is preferable to this lingering torture of 
extinction. Therefore Guldstad, the sagacious bourgeois 
and far-seeing Philistine, is ‘‘put on” to frighten the 
lovers : 

That heartfelt love can weather unimpaired 
Custom, and Poverty, and Age, and Grief. 
Well, say it be so; possibly you’re right ; 
But see the matter in another light. 

What Jove is, no man ever told us—whence 
It issues, that ecstatic confidence 

That one life may fulfil itself in two— 

To this no mortal ever found the clue. 

But marriage is a practical concern, 

As also is betrothal, my good sir— 

And by experience easily we learn 

That we are fitted just for her, or her, 

But love, you know, goes blindly to its fate, 
Chooses a woman, not a wife, for mate ; 
And what if now this chosen woman was 
No wife for you—— ? 


With such two-edged words Guldstad begins his attack— 
an attack which continually increases in subtlety and strength 
of logic—until at last the lovers yield, and, after they have 
sought and found a pale voluptuous ecstasy in the sensa- 
tion of parting for all eternity, Svanhild gives herself 
mildly to the ingenious and opulent Guldstad. But could 
this have occurred so? Could a passion which Ibsen 
would have us believe was of the sort known as elemental 
have ended in so futile and so logical a manner? The 
event of a great passion is not decided by syllogisms. 
The supreme lovers never think; they feel. They never 
measure risks ; they accept them. Had Guldstad’s argu- 
ment been a thousandfold more potent than it was, a great 
love must have prevailed against it, brushing it aside by 
mere instinct. Great lovers never yet parted except at the 
bidding of a lofty sense of duty, and not always then. 
Svanhild and Falk had no such motive for separation, 
and, therefore, when they part we cease to believe in them. 
For them to part was a transgression against human 
nature. Human nature is more imperious than logic, and 
life is not to be mapped out by the pen of reason. And so 
it happens that the conclusion of Love’s Comedy—brilliant, 
beautiful, tender—while a triumph of symmetrical 
rationalism, is a fatal lapse from essential truth. The 
very core of it is false, and not all the pageant of genius 
can cover up this disastrous secret. In Love’s Comedy 
Ibsen has sinned the artistic sin of putting an environment 
round an idea, instead of drawing the idea from the 
environment. He invented a proposition, and tried to 
demonstrate it by means of an art-work. But in art the 
proposition, instead of preceding, must succeed the work. 

Neither Prof. Herford nor Mr. William Archer nor 
Mr. Edmund Gosse nor Dr. George Brandes seems to have 
pointed out the fact that Love’s Comedy is the spiritual 
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complement of Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin, And 
Théodore’s final letter to Albert, after she has quitted 
him, fails to convince in exactly the same way, and from 
the same cause, that the last scene of Love’s Comedy fails to 
convince. ‘Cela durera six mois, deux ans, dix ans 
méme, si vous voulez, mais il faut toujours que tout 
finisse. . . . A quoi bon attendre d’en venir 1a?” What 
sweet dolour! What pretty melancholia! And how 
ignoble an attenuation of Love! Such utterances may be 
the voice of reason, but the sublime madness of Tristan 
and Isolde is more sane. 


The Newman of His Time. 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. In Ten Books. 
Paul.) 


Ir is not a new translation of the famous Confessions of St. 
Augustine which Messrs. Kegan Paul have issued; but it 
is a new and limited edition, beautiful in letterpress and 
parchment binding. It is so fine an edition that we are 
the more tempted to regret the publishers did not depart 
from the bad old precedent by issuing a complete transla- 
tion. For, in accordance with the usual custom, the last 
three books are omitted. It is true that these last three 
books have no personal bearing, and are not of a nature 
to interest the majority of readers. But that is a matter 
for the reader himself, not for publisher or translator. 
Why should this, alone of all masterpieces, be subject to 
arbitrary and sweeping mutilation, in an age which is 
seriously indignant at the omission of the smallest 
obscenity from any profane author? We sincerely hope 
that some publisher will have the enterprise to give us a 
complete edition of the Confessions, leaving the responsi- 
bility for all they contain, as it should be left, with their 
illustrious author. 

The fact that such an iniquity can be perpetrated, and 
has for a number of years been perpetrated, without so 
much as a comment, suggests that this famous book is 
more familiar by name than in fact. Even Byron talked 
of it; but when he said that St. Augustine “in his fine 
Confessions makes us envy his transgressions,” one wonders 
whether he had read it—as Byron was certainly the last 
person one would expect to read St. Augustine. For any- 
thing less voluptuous than the saint’s account of those 
“transgressions”? could not well be conceived: the 
romantic reader will be disposed, indeed, to complain that 
it is so meagre and dispassionate. In truth, the reader 
who approaches this book with expectations roused by the 
customary manner of reference to it is likely to be very 
considerably discomfited. Have the customary referrers 
themselves any first-hand knowledge of it? one is moved 
to speculate. They suggest to the modern reader that 
he will find in Augustine a classical Amiel, a religious 
Marie Bashkirtseff—intimate details of early profligacy, 
experiments on life, soul-questioning and world-questioning. 
But to the reader accustomed to the very open door, the 
extreme dishabille and unquailing ‘‘ realism” of the modish 
autobiography, St. Augustine will seem very skimmed 
milk indeed. They will feel as if they had gone to a 
theatre and come by mistake upon a pulpit-orator. The 
biography has not much detail according to our ideas; it 
is cast in a most undramatic—we might almost say 
un-narrative—form ; and it is soaked through with the 
religious spirit in such a fashion that you are not fora 
moment suffered to forget the intense religious preoccupa- 
tion of its author. To the student of character this feature 
is itself a document, an integral part of the man, and there- 
fore of the book’s appeal. But to the general reader it 
must come as a disconcerting surprise. He will have the 
per to say that the great and lauded Confessions are 
‘ ry.” 


(Kegan 
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Yet if you will put yourself in the proper attitude they 
are not that: nay, if you put yourself in the proper 
attitude you will understand the traditional reputation of 
the book. Conceive yourself a Christian—or, if you will, 
a Pagan—in the days of Valentinian the Emperor, when 
Christianity was established, through the Imperial profes- 
sion of it, but Paganism was the aristocratic and fashion- 
able creed. To be a Christian still meant to draw upon 
yourself cold looks and obloquy from your friends, if you 
were a member of the higher orders, as Augustine shows 
us in this book. The question between Paganism and 
Christianity was a burning question, as full of vital appeal 
to the hearts and consciences of the moment as the old 
Tractarian controversy (let us say) in its day. But the 
appeal was more instant, more universal. Upon such a 
world came forth this book from the Newman of his time, 
a man who had yone through the great internal struggle 
through which thousands were going, and had attained 
high ecclesiastical rank, high reputation as a great con- 
troversial writer, in the Church of his final adoption. It 
was Augustine’s Apologia pro Vitd Sud. This—and more. 
For it was a world entirely without personal literature of 
any kind ; a world still feeding on the stately remains of 
the classical authors, brought up on their coldly impersonal 
models, imbued with their impersonal literary traditions. 
And this man had gone through the great s le 
common to most of mankind—decide it how they will— 
the struggle between the higher life and the lower, 
between the body and the soul, the beast and the angel. 
In this he had gone through more than the calm recluse 
of Littlemore. Upon a world so without the very con- 
ception of, or precedent for, personal literature he exploded 
the record of that personal struggle. Related simply, 
truthfully, without ostentation and without suppression, 
in so far as he undertook to relate it at all. Exploded is 
the right word, for the effect was resounding. It was 
Newman to an age which had no precedent for a New- 
man; it was Rousseau to an age which had not conceived 
in its heart the possibility of a Rousseau. It was the 
mirror of what all were experiencing held up before eyes 
which had never seen the likeness of a mirror. All which 
to us seems human and charming was to them trebly so; 
all which to us seems pale was to them magically and 
startlingly frank. An added intimacy of detail was 
not conceivable to them. The reverberations of that first 
éclatant sensation have come down the ages to us, im- 
pressing modern criticism of the book with the stress of 
accumulated tradition. It is as difficult to speak inde- 
pendently of it as to _— independently of Homer. 

Yet when all this has been deduced and allowed for, 
there remains an undoubted residuum of eternal appeal. 
It was no traditional reverence which made Shelley con- 
dense an exquisite quotation from it as a heading for 
Alastor. ‘I was in love with love, nor had I aught which 
I might love; and I sought for what I might love, being 
in love with love.” So it runs, as far as it is possible to 
translate it; and it suggests the reason of the Confessions’ 
perennial appeal. For the quotation might stand as the 
motto of the Confessions themselves; it represents the 
whole strife and quest to which Augustine finally worked 
out the issue which satisfied himself. It was not the issue 
of Alastor; but the quest in both was the same. So long 
as that is the quest of the human heart, to human hearts 
the Confessions will have their interest. 

For the man is very human, and has a very human 
history, notably human among religious biographies. We 
may well believe that his sins were forgiven him because 
he had loved much. The brilliant boy of Tagaste, who 
grew into the brilliant young teacher of rhetoric, had a 
strong element of the poet in him. In a more propitious 
age we may believe he would have been a poet; but it 
was an age when the hearthstone of poetry was cold, and 
the most distinguished career open to such gifts was 
doubtless that of rhetoric. The Confessions are full of 
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poetic flashes. ‘Too late,” he exclaims after his conver- 
sion, ‘too late I learned to love Thee, O Thou Beauty of 
ancient days!” The outburst is lyrical; it recalls a 
modern poet, who laments 


That life was once so low, and love arrived so late. 


Poetry and philosophy make Platonism, and ‘‘ Plato the 
divine” was a passion with Augustine: the two mile- 
stones in his conversion are Plato and Paul. The open 
humanity of the man shines forth at every turn. Like 
Newman, he had a genius for friendship, and a magnetic 
power of retaining it; like Newman, he carried many of 
his friends with him even in his change of creed. . There 
was a natural ingenuousness and refinement in him which 
caused him to retain an invincible modesty of demeanour 
and an unstaled attraction even during the aberrations of 
his youth. And, indeed, his very sensuality was singu- 
larly unsensual, strikingly delicate for that age of un- 
ashamed coarseness. 4 his early quest for ‘quid 
amarem”’ he did not scruple to search for and pick up 
his mistress in the church itself—like that very different 
personage, Mr. Pepys. But, having found her, he re- 
mained absolutely faithful to her, and she to him, until 
the date of his conversion—an affection which he extended 
to the son she bore him. There must have been some- 
thing unique, and uniquely fascinating, about the young 
rhetorician’s character, for such mutual constancy, in such 
a period of society, and so irregular a connexion. Nor 
can his choice, one must surmise, have been a bad one, 
apart from the nature of the tie itself. Who she was or 
what she was Augustine never mentions: she — from 
his narrative nameless and all but noteless. e regrets 
that it was not his conversion which at last broke the con- 
stant bond between them, but his mother’s persistent 
treaty that he should “range himself” (as the French 
say) by a respectable marriage. And the immediate result 
of the separation was simply, alas! that Augustine took 
another mistress. Under the circumstances one feels a 
compassion for the hapless girl, and no little impatience 
with certain of the saint’s biographers. One such, an 
ecclesiastic, expresses his hope that the sinning woman 
spent the rest of her life (in the convent to which she 
retired) repenting her sin in having so long kept this great 
servant of God from the Church to which he naturally 
pertained. Seeing that it was Augustine (so far as may 
be gathered from his own implication) who sought her, 
not she who sought Augustine; seeing her fidelity till 
she was set aside by his own decree, a more unjust atti- 
tude towards the poor child could not well be conceived. 
We are tempted to hope (and suppose) that the saint spent 
a considerable portion of his remaining life in repentance 
that he pon eet a tender-hearted girl, and, after years of 
faithful cohabitation, abandoned the still loving mother of 
his child to shame. Unfair as it would be, it is less unfair 
than the position of the ecclesiastical biographer. We 
need hardly say that Augustine in no wise gives the 
smallest countenance to this ungenerous and iniquitous 
judgment. The saint was emphatically « gentleman— 
after the ideas of his time. If he did not marry the girl 
(and how many modern gentlemen would think it neces- 
sary ?), he abstains from any slur upon her. He would 
hardly view it as an honour to him that anyone should 
cast on his poor victim the obloquy of enticement which 
he never cast; reversing their relations in a falsified zeal 
for his glory. He, the seducer, made the seduced; she, 
the betrayed, made the betrayer. It is not the attitude of 
the Confessions, nor one which could be less than abhorrent 
to the man who meant those Confessions to be a disclosure 
of his early flagitiousness. 

How far, one may ask, has that purpose of self-humilia- 
tion caused him to exaggerate his early sins? It does not 
seem to have led him into any intemperance of statement. 
His errors, on his own showing, were very much less than 
those of most brilliant young men in the heyday of the 
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senses and the passionate search for happiness which hurried 
him from Tagaste to Carthage, and Carthage to Rome 
and Rome to Milan. But it has biased him towards 
intemperance of judgment. His boyish lies, thefts, and 
gluttonies are set forth with an ascetic rigour of con- 
demnation. He even declares that when Christ said, ‘“ Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven,” He must have spoken 
allegorically of the low stature of children, since they are 
too evil for the words to be literally understood ! 

But the mention of Augustine’s childhood recalls what 
is assuredly a main part in the undying human appeal of 
this book. And that is Monica, his mother. She is one 
of the great and beautiful female figures of literature, no 
less than of history, as she is drawn by the tender touches 
of her son; she stands side by side with Antigone, Imogen, 
Cordelia. The world will not forget the ideal cme of 
that long prayerful and patient pursuit of her child who 
was gone astray, which drew from the old bishop the 
declaration that the son of so many tears could not perish. 
‘“‘ Elevaverunt flumina voces”—the floods have lifted up 
their voice; those floods of her year-long and life-long 
tears, the voice of which is heard through the ages “ with 
the sound of many waters.” That scene by aight at 
Ostia, when she sat with the son whose conversion had at 
last been yielded to her prayers, discoursing of the heaven 
into which she was about to enter, remains in its unearthly 
beauty one of the memorable things in literature. That 
alone would make the Confessions divinely human, so long 
as man is born of woman. 


Up and Down the World. 


Travels Through the Alps. By James D. Forbes. 
by W. A. B. Coolidge. (Black. 20s. net.) 


Rambles and Studies in Bosnia- Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 
By Robert Munro. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Handbook for Travellers in Greece. Seventh Edition. 
(Murray. 20s.) 


Handbook for Travellers in Constantinople, Brisa, and the 
Troad. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


An Illustrated Ifistorical Handbook to the Parish of Chelsea. 
By Reginald Blunt. (Lamley & Co.) 


A raick volume of nearly 600 pages now contains the 
more popular Alpine writings of the late Prof. Forbes— 
pay familiar to every student of Alpine phenomena 
and Alpine climbing. Four works are included, of which 
the longest is Zravels Through the Alps of Savoy and Other 
Parts of the Penine Chain, originally published in 1843. 
A scientific appendix which was added to the second 
edition of 1845 has been omitted in accordance with the 
editor’s intention of presenting in this volume only 
Forbes’s narratives of travel and his more popular science. 
While, however, the scientific appendix has been left out, 
nothing has been taken from the learned survey of the 
Mer de Glace at Chamonix ; and the chapter on “ Experi- 
ments on the Motion of Ice” also remains, to be studied 
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‘deeply or lightly at the reader’s discretion. The second 


work is the Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of 
Dauphiné, Berne, and Saxony, originally printed at the end 
of Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers Visited in 1851, and 
now little known to Alpine students. The third work is 
an article from the Quarterly Review for April, 1857, on 
‘‘Pedestrianism in Switzerland”’’; and the fourth is an article 
from the North British Review for March, 1865, on the 
‘‘ Topography of the Chain of Mont Blanc.” Mr. Coolidge, 
whose editorship is simply the most competent that could 
have been obtained, gives us a careful and condensed 
biographical sketch of Forbes, whose Alpine career began 
in 1839. The points on which he lays emphasis are that 
Forbes was one of the earliest of British explorers of the 
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High Alps; was the author of the first detailed book in 
English dealing with such explorations; and was a link 
between Saussure and the founders of the English Alpine 
Club. The grand conclusions of the book—1.¢., Forbes’s 
Theory of the Motion of Glaciers—remain as true as ever. 
Science has practically rested on Forbes’s discovery, and 
Charles Kingsley’s praise may be quoted to-day as freely 
as when it was penned. ‘‘ We have heard Prof. Forbes’s 
book on glaciers called an Epic Poem, and not without 
reason. But what gives that noble book its epic character 
is neither the glaciers, nor the laws of them, but the dis- 
covery of those laws; the methodic, truthful, valiant, 
patient battle between man and Nature, his final victory, 
his wrestling from her the secret which had been locked 
for ages in the ice-caves of the Alps, guarded by cold 
and fatigue, danger and superstitious dread.” It 
was a happy idea to bind up with the ‘“‘ Epic” the 
smaller but not less characteristic works of one of the 
greatest of writers on the Alps. There are pages in the 
Quarterly article on “‘Pedestrianism in Switzerland” which 
call men to the Alps with a voice of power and priesthood. 
The article was written shortly after the Crimean War, 
and Fprbes writes with eloquence : 


We have all lately heard much of the influence of even 
remote chances of danger on the minds of our gallant 
officers aud soldiers; we have heard much of the transi- 
tion from the indolence of barrack life to the privation and 
tisk of the battlefield, and to the sobering, humanising effect 
which it produced on minds possessing any tinge of noble- 
ness of character. An Alpine journey is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to a campaign with which the ordinary 
civilian has a chance of meeting. He has some of the 
excitements, and many of the difficulties and privations of 
warfare, without any of its disgusting and dreadful 
features. 


Prof. Forbes had the true “ out-of-door mind,” to use a 
phrase of which he was fond; and in this great volume 
we meet science and manhood, brain and muscle, in a 
happy combination. With all its specialism—specialism 
of the scientist and specialism of the climber—these 
writings glow and live as a book; and we are glad that 
they have been printed and interpreted anew. 

The second and enlarged edition of Mr. Munro’s work 
is of great importance to the ethnologist. First published 
in 1895, the book aimed ‘to give an abbreviated 
account of the attractions—scenic, social, and scientific— 
of a portion of the Balkan peninsula, which, till lately, 
was almost inaccessible and unknowa to the people of 
Western Europe.” Mr. Munro is secretary of the Societ 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and an archeologist of hig 
attainments—his books on ancieni Scottish lake dwellings, 
the European lake dwellings, and on many curious pre- 
historic problems being standard works. This reprint aad 
enlargement of a work of great interest derives importance 
from the fact that the Government of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has abandoned its intention of publishing a bilingual 
report of the proceedings of the Special Congress of 
Archwologists and Anthropologists, held at Saragevo in 
1894, It was while attending this Congress that Mr. 
Munro wrote his work, which now has the distinction of 
being the only record in book form of the proceedings. 
The book cannot be described as “popular,” and yet it 
would be an act of folly on the part of even the ordinary 
traveller to knowingly neglect Mr. Munro’s work, in whic 
is zathered a great deal of sound information about the 
archeology of this interesting corner of Europe, together 
with much trustworthy inference and suggestion. Some 
new plates have been added, and the omission of an index 
from the first edition has been supplied. 

Mr. Blunt’s Chelsea guide strikes us as very good. We 
wish the paper had been !css highly glazed, and something 
warmer in tint; but these are small points, on which tastes 
will differ. Although Mr. Blunt makes little claim to 


original research, we must credit him with a good deal of 
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originality. One perceives immediately that he has 
thought out a clear working plan. The book is arranged 
on the basis of two itineraries, the first (the most interest- 
ing) taking riverside Chelsea, the second striking inland. 
For each of these itineraries a special map, not too large, 
and very easily folded, is supplied in a convenient part of 
the book, aud on each the itinerary is marked in red. 
Once this simple ene is grasped, all is plain; 
Mr. Blunt squares his shoulders to the task of guidance. 
It is, of course, along the river side that his talk becomes 
glowing. Chelsea was essentially a river-side village, and 
the Chelsea can be seen even now only from the river. 
There, or within sight of the water, the reverend things 
of the place group themselves: the church, Carlyle’s 
house, P noe cottage, Lindsey House, Cheyne Walk, 
and the sites of Sir Thomas More’s house, Winchester 
House, Henry’s VIII.’s Manor House, &&., &c. But we 
are not going to thread old Chelsea together. Mr. Blunt’s 
book is to be read on the spot; every sentence is written 
with that idea; and, by the way, there are blank pages 
left for your inmost thoughts as you gaze at the old brick 
house in which Rossetti could not persuade Mr. Meredith 
to live. You don’t know the story? Rossetti wanted 
everyone with brains, and a heart at all like his own, to 
live with him. He asked Ruskin, and Mr. Swinburne, 
and G. P. Boyce, and his brother William, and Mr. 
Meredith. 


Mr. Meredith rather Sucegentiey agreed to occupy @ 
couple of rooms there, should the lease be effected. e 
morning, shortly after Rossetti moved in, Mr. Meredith, 
who was living in Mayfair, drove over to Chelsea to 
inspect his new apartments. ‘It was past noon [this is 
Mr. Meredith’s own account]; Rossetti not yet risen, 
although it was an exquisite day. On the breakfast table, 
on & | ate dish, rested five thick slabs of bacon upon 
which five rigid eggs had slowly bled to death. Presently 
Rossetti appeared in dressing-gown and slippers down at 
heel, and een the dainty repast like an ogre.” This 
decided Mr. Meredith. He did not even trouble to look 
at his rooms, but sent in a quarter’s rent that afternoon, 
and remained in Mayfair, where eggs and bacon were 
presumably more appetisingly served. 

We can recommend Mr. Blunt’s guide to anyone who 

wishes to explore one of the most fascinating of London 

suburbs; it is a model of helpfulness. 

Mr. Murray’s excellent Handbooks to Greece and Con- 
stantinople are each in new editions. In the Greece the new 
French discoveries at ee pe have been carefully noted, and 
the work of archeological schools at Corinth, Melos, Paros, 
&c., has also been taken into account whenever necessary. 
The Constantinople handbook contains a re-written account 
of the Imperial Museum, and the Map of Ancient Con- 
stantinople has been revised by Prof. van Millingen. 


Two Literary Exercises. 


The Story of Eros and Psyche from Apuleius, and ths First 
Book of the Iliad of Homer. Done into English by 
Edward Carpenter. (Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


Or the two pieces which make up this little book, the 
writing of the former must have been by far the easier, 
because Mr. Carpenter merely retells the story, thus 
drawing attention to his manner of telling, his literary 
craftmanship; he does not invite comparison with the 
original or with Adlington’s classic. It is quite otherwise 
with his verse-rendering of the Iliad. Here it is inevitable 
that two tests will be applied: are we helped to feel and 
understand the original better from the rhythm and 
aaa of the translation? and is there sufficient 
vitality and interest in the narrative to hold the attention 
of readers ignorant of Greek? No one now, thanks to 
criticism, dares to turn Homer into rhymed pentameters 
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(Pope’s Iliad is an original popm, and not a translation) ; 
and there can be little question that Homer flows better in 
English hexameters than Dante does in imitations of the 
triple rhyme or Virgil in any of the ordinary metres. The 
reason is not far to seek: it lies in the primitiveness of 
Homer’s theme. His story is of a people just emerging 
into civilisation. As Mr. Carpenter says, in a very short 
but suggestive introduction, ‘‘On the whole, it will be 
found very helpful to mentally compare the Greeks of the 
Iliad as to manners and customs with the North American 
Indians or African Kafirs and Zulus a few years back.” 
It is this simplicity of subject-matter, both the words and 
ideas being those of a pastoral and seafaring folk living in 
clans, which makes the hexameter—the least conventional 
metre—eminentiy suitable for translating Homer. All 
epics written in the youth of the world can be rendered 


_ with precision in the original metres. Morris’s Beowulf is 


much more satisfying. in verse than a prose translation 
would have been by the same hand. It is not so with 
artificial epics like the Alneid; the time, the atmosphere 
cannot be transferred, and there is nothing for it but to 
be content with prose versions. Mr. OCarpenter’s hexa- 
meters read easily, the word-order is that of prose, there 
is no affectation of quaintness, and the meaning is always 


- as transparent as that of the original. 


Let me not find thee again, old man, by the deep-bellied 


w ps, 
Either tarrying now or turning back hereafter, 
Lest, a the god’s.sceptre avail thee naught, nor his 
garland ; 
For her I never will free—tiJl old age itself overtake her, 
Far from her land, in Argos, as parcel and part of our 
household, 
Busy [by day] at thé loom and sharing my couch |at 
even}. 
We quote below Clough’s rendering of the same passage 
for comparison : 
Old man, let me not, by the hollow ships of Achaia 
Linge-ing find you now, or henceforth ever appearing, 
Lest tu defend you fail the staff and wreaths of Apollo. 
Her do I not release until old age come upon her, 
In my house in the land of Argos, far from her country, 
Stepping at the loom and in the chamber attending. 


Clough’s translation of kai éudv A€xos dvtidwoav “ and 
in the chamber attending”’ is preferable to Mr. Carpenter’s, 
and brings out much more forcibly the contrast ; otherwise 


there is little to choose between the two versions. The 


second is a little rougher, and the word-order slightly 
more twisted. In both the translation is literal, and 
proves the suitability of the metre. 

Mr. Whibley, in his introduction to a reprint of Adling- 
ton’s translation (1566) of Apuleius’ Golden Ass, refers to 
the Eros and Psyche episode as “an interlude which, 
although exquisitely planned and phrased, is yet the one 
conspicuous fault of the book.” Be this as it may, it is 
nevertheless this intercalated fable which has made 
Apuleius known to the many. It is not a little remark- 
able that a story which seems to be as old as the hills, to 
which neither time nor locality can be assigned, cannot be 
traced back farther than the second century a.p., and that 
Apuleius was the first—it is not conceivable that he could 
have wholly invented it—to tell the story. “To what 
extent Apuleius may have amplified, and elaborated the 
material that came to him, it would be impossible to say. 


. As a writer he is full of invention, humour, lively wit, 


and varied learning and experience.” Mr. Andrew Lang 
has very carefully examined the fable, but without 
establishing anything definite as to its sources. This is 
the way in which the author describes the first sight 


' Psyche has of her husband Eros : 


But the instant the light fell that way, and the mysteries 
of the couch were revealed, she beheld the very gentlest 
and sweetest of all wild creatures, even Eros himself, the 
beautiful God of Love, there fast.asleep ; at sight of whom 
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the glad flame of the lamp shone doubly bright, and even 
the wicked knife repented of its edge. 

But as for Psyche, astounded at such a vision, she lost 
control of her senses; and, faint, and deadly pale, and 
trembling all over, fell on her knees, and indeed would 
have hid the knife in her own bosom, had it not nimbly 
(as it were of its own accord) elipped from her hand. And 
now, faint and unnerved as she was, it was new life to 
her to on those divine features . . . to see his dewy 
wings of dazzling whiteness and fair smooth body such as 
Venus might well have given birth to. 


Devon for Ever! 
Nummits and Crummits. By Sarah Hewett. (Burleigh.) 


Love of county (to describe which some diminutive 
variant of ‘‘ patriotism” ought to be coined) never reaches 
so intense a degree of warmth as with Devonians. 
Yorkshiremen, Northumbrians, men of Kent, Cornishmen, 
all may be glowing sons of their especial soil ; but it is to 
Devon that we go for the most exultant filial joy. Not 
only in life, but in literature; for what other county can 
bring forward such pages as have been written of Devon 
by Kingsley, Blackmore, Mr. Baring-Gould, and Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts—to name these only ? 

And now comes another good Devonian to do reverence 
to the mother county: a smaller voice, it is true, but a 
sincere one. Nummits and Crummits is a collection of 
quaint Devoniana. To other historians Miss (or Mrs.) 
Hewett leaves the highroad story—whereon the mile- 
stones are such noble Devonshire names as Francis Drake 
—and concerns herself merely with the byways. Her title 
comes from this scrap of doggerel on ‘‘ Meal Times” : 


A wee-bit and breakfast, 
A stay-bit and dinner, 

A nummit and a crummit, 
And a bit arter supper. 


Superstitions, weather saws, old songs, comic stories, 
quaint personages—these are Miss Hewett’s material, and - 
she sets them down very pleasantly. Bamfylde Moore 
Carew is here, for example, and so is Joanna Souithcott. 
So also are the Cheritons, the North Devon savages, and 
though one now and then may regret that the delicate 
hand of a woman is setting forth their histories, rather 
than that of a sociologist of sterner stuff, yet they lack not 
interest. 

In the Cheritons we are particularly interested, because 
they are so recent: this wild family of Amazons and 
Ishmaels dwelt in primitive barbarity within sixteen miles 
of Exeter, as nigh our own day as the seventies. The 
Cheritons lived on their own freehold in a state of un- 
paralleled uncleanliness and tribal completeness. The 

triarch of the family favoured, like Diogenes, a barrel 
fined with brake fern. They married not but multiplied 
exceedingly; they stole, and now and then laid waste 
the neighbouring farms; they-obeyed no laws and 
treated all strangers with violence. At length, in the 
seventies, the march of civilisation proved too much for 
them and the Cheritons disappeared. That is as far as 
the story goes. But the point is, where are they now? It 
would be worth while to track down some of the 
descendants. A stock that clung so picturesquely to the 
old order would make a good study. 

Among Miss Hewett’s stories we like best the report of 
the goose stealing case. Mr. Lambshead’s goose Sally was 
stolen by Samuel Scrane. Mr. Lambshead went to Scrane’s 
and identified his property. After Mr. Lambshead had 
given the court the account of this identification and the 
goose’s joy at regaining his master, this dialogue ensued : 

MAGISTRATE’S CLERK: This seems far too ridiculous for 
belief. Did anyone witness the mutual recognition be- 
tween you and the goose. 
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LAMBSHEAD: Whativer be telling about, sir? You 
spayketh so fine there’s no understanding aw’ee; but 
spose you be axing who "twas zeed my guze Sallie re- 
cognise me? Why, then, when I went to Scrane’s ’ouze, 
Billy Chubb and Nick Stradles went with me, and they 
both aw’m zeed Sallie rin tu me. 

MAGISTRATE'S CLERK: Did you, Chubb, see the goose 
when she recognised Lambshead ? 

Bitty Cuuss: ’Ess, by Gor, I did, and ’twas a sight 
for sore eyes, I kin tell’ee, for when thickee old gennelman 
went vore and caled she, ’er ’urned tu’n a-hissing and 
a-tissing as if twas ‘er father. When us luked into the 
back-’vuuze nobody cude tell wan guze from t’other; but 
the very instant ’er master ke, ’er up and ’urned tu'n 
and rubbed ’er ’ead agin his legs so loving as a cheel. 
Mr. Lambshead mutched ’er down awver ’er head and 
neck and ’er was so plaized as Punch, ’er was. 


Miss Hewett does not always tell stories well. We do 
not consider her version of the old story of the parson and 
the pup is so good as the simpler non-Devonian form. It 
will be remembered that a visiting parson, conversing 
after service with the clerk, excused the shortness of his 
sermon on the ground that his dog ate up some of the manu- 
script. Whereupon the clerk is made te say : “‘ Lor! now, 
zir, did ’’er ate um all up? I warndee yu widden mind 
letting our passen ’ome yer have a pup of your dog, 
widdee now? for he du 7 a darned sight tu long tu 
plaise us, most times.” Now, that is altogether too long. 
The point comes out with more distinctness if the clerk is 
merely made to reply, earnestly: ‘I wish, sir, you’d 
let our parson have one of her pups.” 


Literature. 
The Rhodesians. By “Stracey Chambers.” (John Lane.) 


Tue South African difficulty has produced a great deal of 
writing but very little literature. This little book is, 
however, literature. It is very grim, very sordid, very 
slight; but it lives. It has the true note. And not only 
is it authentic, it is also shapely. The author is an im- 
pressionistic artist, with a particular gift for separating 
the important from the unimportant. Taken piecemeal 
the book is, as we have said, very slight ; but the cumula- 
tive effect is extraordinary. So quietly the author adds 
detail to detail that one may at the moment miss her purpose 
altogether; but then, after laying the book aside, the 
picture begins to assert itself, and goes on growing, until 
one’s mind is filled with a disheartening impression, in 
which are blended the hot sun, the poor little struggling 
wives, the tawdry townships, the down-at-heels bread- 
winners, the seamy-lived speculators, the resentful Kaffirs, 
the dust, the heat, the whiskey, and all the other in- 
gredients of financial imperialism and immature colonisa- 
tion. 

As stories pure and simple, these episodes will probably 
be voted dull. It is too much to expect a public accus- 
tomed to unfaltering symmetry in romance to be interested 
in such wayward and ragged emotions as have play among 
dispirited colonists in a disappointing tropical El Dorado. 
Whether they are really dull or not is a matter of tempera- 
ment. Peisonally, we have found them interesting. Best 
of all, perhaps, is ‘‘ The Knot in the Loin Cloth,” which is 
both a narrative of fact and a terrible little parable of the 
white man’s progress. A passage from the beginning of 
this masterly story will illustrate the author’s direct 
method. A few Englishmen—loafers, tramps, officials— 
are lounging about a store when a consumptive Kaffir 
comes into view, limping through the heat. 

A man reclining in a deck-chair looked up with an 
imprecation : ‘‘ Trust the blooming Kafir to make himself 
a nuisance ; if it isn’t their bally crops, it’s their precious 
bodies— anything to upset the labour market—curse them! 
It’s their climate; so why can’t they stick it, that’s what 
I want to know ?” 
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But no one present finding himself in a position to solve 
this enigma, his inquiry remained unanswered, avd he 
was forced to fall back for solace on an ancient number of 
the Strand Magazine. 

Meanwhile, the black speck on the road loomed larger. 
‘*The boy” bore the custom long stick, to which was 
fastened his various goods and chattels—a ee 
and accordion (tied up in a red handkerchief), a brightly- 
coloured blanket, and the boots he had taken off when 
fording the swollen stream a mile or so back as well as to 
flounder through the squelching slush, for no primitive 
Kafir ever cares to soil his foot-gear, which he wears 
more with an eye to personal adornment than use. The 
group of men, having nothing better to do, took stock of 
the black, as he slowly, and with evident weariness and 
pain, made his way up the slight ascent. 

‘The brute’s about ready to peg out,” observed one of 
the railway men. 

‘*Takes a darn’d lot to kill a nigger,” returned another. 

**T remember em | him upon the Salisbury road 
about two days ago, and he looked about ready to corpse 
it thev,” remarked the older of the two tramps, “‘ and I’ve 
not been travelling fast.” 

‘* A mine boy,” again observed the first speaker; “ they 
all seem to go that way when they’ve worked the ‘low 
levels ’ any time—no stamina.” 

‘Or. too frequent ‘ shifts,’” suggested another. ‘I’m 
dashed if I know how any man, black or white, can stand 
the fumes of the dynamite without caving in.” 


The matter of the story we shall not reveal. The reader 
must seek the book for it. 

The author of The Rhodesians, we would say in con- 
clusion, has done with her few strokes more to bring 
European Rhodesia home to us than scores of the Char- 
tered Company’s blue-books and huge volumes could do. 
She has performed a remarkable impressionistic feat. 








Other New Books. 


Aw Oxp Famtty. By Mownsienor Szron. 


Here American aristocracy lifts up its head. The author 
is the Roman Catholic Bishop of Jersey City, and a 
descendant in the oldest cadet line from the main branch 
of the Setons—viz., that of Seton of Parbroath. He gave 
forty years to the collecting of his material—a circumstance 
which, he thinks, requires some apology in view of Paul's 
advice to Timothy and Titus to “ avoid foolish questions ” 
and “ endless genealogies.” Alas for Paul, the more recon- 
dite the questions and the more endless the genealogy, the 
greater the temptation to explore both. Moreover, the 
provocation of the ‘‘insolence of wealth” and the claims 
now “advanced in every direction by Americans who 
aspire to Society” has strengthened the author’s impulse 
to record the history of the Seton family and its American 
branch. The name of Seton is reverberant with Scottish 
history, and even to those who know least about it it is a 
kind of shibboleth. One expects it to emerge from almost 
any song or tale of Scotland, as in the Lord of the Isles : 


Where’s Nigel Bruce, and De la Haye, 
And valiant Seton—where are they 
Where Somervile, the kind and free ? 
And Fraser, flower of chivalry ? 


The Setons, like all Scotland’s noble families, were of 
Norman origin, and they are of the few families who can 
be traced right back to Norman soil. 

All this is set forth in procession by the author. 
Throughout this portion of his work he is but following 
in the footsteps of other historians of the family, notably, 
of course, Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington,. who 
annalised the family down to 1599. A completed history 
of the family, by Mr. George Seton, was published four 
years ago. In general interest the best pages in Dr. 
Seton’s work are those in which he describes his own 
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childhood in his father’s mansion on an estate now 
practically swallowed up in New York: 

We were brought up in aristocratic seclusion. Our 
ancieut Scotch descent, our gentle English connexions, 
and the social superiority of our family were made familiar 
to us from childhood ; while the heirlooms and miniatures, 
and old letters with armorial seals upon them, would be 
tangible witnesses of our association with other lands and 
other ages. . . . Uur nearest visitors lived five miles 
away. . . . Our only railroad station was William’s 
Bridge, three miles distant, which my father used to say 
was quite near enough to a gentleman’s house; and he 
usually preferred to drive the twelve or fifteen miles down 
the old Boston post road, through West Farms and 
Harlem, to the City. Like all the Colonial families, my 
father had a stock of old Madeira. . . . The late Cardinal 
(then Archbishop) McCloskey, who was a guest, spoke to 
me once about the inestimable flavour of that wine... . 
The fire always seemed brighter and pleasanter to me 
because the hickory and chestnut and beechwood logs and 
the hemlock cones came from our own place... . Our 
Fourth of July fireworks used to gather the villagers to 
our front lawn, which was free that evening to all. 


What a novel there is here! This island of peace and 
pride being overtaken by railways, trusts, electricity, 
‘‘ notions,”’ and New York—even by patriotism, for Dr. 
Seton says that theirs was the only house around which 
either had a flag, or ever thought of raising it. Dr. 
Seton is amply justified of his long labour. 


France Since 1814. By Baron Prerre ve Covsertin. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s work, or the greater part 
of it, has, if we mistake not, already ees 1 in the shape 
of a series of articles in one of the English reviews, though 
no mention is made of the fact in this volume. However, 
that does not detract from the interest of this study by a 
capable observer of a most important period of French 
history. M. de Coubertin holds, and rightly, we think, 
that historians have made a great mistake in splitting up 
the history of France since the death of Napoleon I. into 
periods perfectly distinct from each other. All these 
phases have a continuity which M. de Coubertin en- 
deavours to bring out, and with success, though perhaps 
all his conclusions will not meet with universal acceptance. 
Three French nations have been struggling with one 
another during the past century; in the centre the real 
French nation, which has always called for repose. ‘ She 
is naturally somewhat apathetic, and suffers herself to be 
circumvented rather too easily ; but, after all, she is the true 
France, and it is impossible to understand her history if 
we do not see in her the victim of those others, Re- 
actionaries and Jacobins, who for eighty years have 
ou her turn by turn.” The Reactionaries and the 
Jacobins have always entertained a lively hatred for each 
other, and the true France has suffered in consequence. 
But M. de Coubertin holds that the Hundred Days was the 

eriod of greatest misfortune for modern France. In 1814 
Touts XVIII. had come back as a heaven-sent sovereign, 
and no one imagined that his throne could be overturned. 
The ease with which he fell in 1815 destroyed the prestige 
of the Royal family, and paved the way for the intermin- 
able savaleliane and disturbances which have followed. 
Those interested in the France of to-day will find this 
book suggestive and informing. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Oxrorp Rowi1na. By tue Rey. W. E. Sxerwoop. 


Mr. Sherwood, it will be remembered, rowed for Oxford 
in 1873 and 1874, and, with a few years’ interval, has been 
treasurer of the 0.U.B.C. ever since. He is, therefore, 
peculiarly fitted to deal with a matter which has demanded 
much patient research in official and other papers, and 
the result is a book worthy of the subject. The first half 
of the volume is the more interesting, and deals with the 
history of rowing and of the various races of Oxford from 
the earliest known time. Incidentally Mr. Sherwood 
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‘points out that Thackeray makes the Rev. Bute Crawley 


stroke the Christ Church boat in his undergraduate days, 
taking ten years to pay off his college debts, and accom- 
plishing this in 179—. Thackeray thus antedates the 
races at Oxford by at least thirty years: a curious and 
interesting little bit of criticism. The larger half of the 
book is tuken up with statistics of the races. There are 
two excellent indexes, and the volume is well illustrated 
with photographs and with reproductions of old prints 
(Henry Frowde. ) 








Fiction. 


Joan of the Sword Hand. By 8. R. Crockett. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 


A man in woman’s clothing—that was the charm of 
“Charley’s Aunt.” The same, and the converse withal, 
constitute the charm of Joan of the Sword. All resemblance 
between the play and the novel there cease ; in the former 
care ludicrous incongruity was the object ; in the latter— 
whatever the object—a grateful warmth and intimacy of 
sex-feeling is the result. Absurd as it may seem to those 
who think of Mr. Crockett as the ex-minister, his new 
novel contains more than a touch reminding one of Mlle. 
de Maupin and Rosette. The pleasant trepidations which 
he excites in an unaustere critic are enhanced by the fact 
that he has laid his scenes in regions contiguous to that 
ruled over by Hugo of ‘‘ the Red Axe,” and has fixed his 
period a few years after that hero’s accession to the mythi- 
cal princedom of Piassenburg. There is really no limit to the 
riot a man’s fancy can run in a country and an age which 
are both of his own invention. Yet Mr. Crockett does set 
himself a limit. True love is instant and irrevocable in its 
pages and marriage is the goal of even the basest of his 
characters. But his rhetorical flourishes would still bear 
subjugation. ‘I am the Duchess of Hohenstein,” says 
Joan, “and I do not leave this boat till I know in what 
place I am, and who this may be that cries ‘ Follow!’ to 
the daughter of Henry the Lion!” And rhetoric bedizens 
even the supreme moment when a desperate woman is 
about to fire the enemy’s powder-magazine. Needless to 
say, when the heroine’s brother ‘“‘ knew very well that he 
was going to his death . . . none would have discovered 
from his bearing that there was aught upon his mind of 
graver concern than the fit of a doublet or, perhaps, the 
favour of a pretty maid-of-honour.” But, for that, 
Mr. Crockett is master of a very vigorous and picturesque 
style; he knows and reveals a great deal about woman- 
nature, and he has a sense of humour which can express 
itself in whole scenes and not in mere intermittent guffaws. 
The Cardinal’s interview with the Pope, for instance, 
is an excellent piece of comedy. 


The Angel of Chance. By G. G. Chatterton. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Cuance was certainly an angel to endow an ill-provided 
orphan with £4,000 a year; but the title of the story, and 
its rather pretentious motto, do not prevent the reader 
from being slightly bored by the obvious lack of artistic 
intention which characterises the performance as a whole. 
Rachel Meredith swims beautifully, and her admirer, who 
has made her acquaintance in the water, loses his prefer- 
ence for the affected and petite woman. Of the latter we 
are told: ‘‘ She fluttered away in the froth of the waves, 
and down she sank finally in the salt sea-water, where 
floated unconsciously the leg of Rachel Meredith above 
her grave!” Such jocosity is slightly inept. 

Mrs. Grundy is displeased when she discovers that the 
pair have swum to shore in curtailed raiment to avoid 
spending a night together on the pier, and her anger 
causes their abrupt separation. The reader is sorry, bu‘ 
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cannot fail to remark that they might have had the in- 

telligence to throw their discarded garments into the sea 

instead of leaving them as compromising evidence on the 
ier. 

A horrid system of punctuation, and a tendency to a 
frank ugliness of phraseology, do not conceal the fact that 
Mr. Chatterton is master of a clever and engaging style. 
The bits of seascape and landscape which he proffers us 
are touched with personality. Here is one who can speak 
of ‘* purple willow-herb and golden hawkweed, campion red 
and white, the speedwell thrusting bright blue eye u 
through the delicate yellow cinquefoil.” Ie is friends 
with Nature. His rector and curate, too, are very well 
done, the former so chronically comfortable, the latter a 
‘dusty cyclist with [a] bag of infant’s clothing swung 
cumbrously from his machine.” Poor, awkward altruist, 
it is a pity that he fell in love with the heroine when he 
could not even open a gate properly! In fine, Zhe Angel 
of Chance is a pleasant book, though, as we have suggested, 
deficient in motive power. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


Tue Kyicurs or THE Cross. By Henryk SIenxkIewIcz. 


The size of this novel is appalling. It is issued in two 
volumes, called ‘‘ First Half” and ‘‘Second Half,” and is 
accompanied by a ‘‘ group” portrait of the author and 
his translator, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin. The work should act 
as a kind of sandbank in which the American enthusiasm 
for historical novels can bury itself. The period is that 
of the Hussite Wars, wars which arose out of ‘ideas of 
race and religion which were born in Bohemia.” (Dent. 
2 vols. 6s. each.) 


By A. J. Dawson. 


We have here fifteen stories by the author of Bismillah, 
full of verve and colour, and dealing with the contact of 
Europeans and Moors. The sixth story is typical, and 
tells how Clare Mayburn’s soul was fired and melted by 
Moroccan life, its heat and hues, its veiled women, its 
despotism and stoicism, ‘‘tho unchanging picturesqueness 
of the Thousand and One Nights, the dramatic inevitability 
of the Old Testament.” All this was very detrimental to 
the claims of her engaged lover, Algernon Taunton, with 
his milk and water correctness, his ‘‘ impossible checked 
knickerbockers, his Chippendale legs . and his little 
remarks about ‘ Oriental effects.’”” The Byronic happened. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Arrican Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENT. 


Brrx. By Franx Norris. 


“A Love Idyll,” by the able author of Shanghaied 
and McTeague. Blix is the nickname of the heroine, 
given to her by Condé Rivers when they decide on a 
Platonic friendship. Blix is San Francisco girlhood at its 
whitest, ripest, best. Condé writes stories, and is just 
“ convalescing from Maupassant” when we meet him. 
Blix’s family, the Bessemera, supply some delightful 
youngsters. Novels are written, and sunsets dye the floor 
of the Pacific. The story makes for fun and happiness. 
(Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Soctat SInNnERs. By Emme A. Patier. 


An extremely crude story of politics and adultery. The 
hero, in the height of his ambition, is a candidate for 
Congress, a husband, the father of two illegitimate 
children, and the lover of a third woman. Much of the 
story reads very much like a vulgar police report. (New 
York: Abbey Press.) 
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By Fox Rvusseztu. 


A sporting novel by the author of Cross Country Remi- 
niscences. Hounds bay through the book, and horses 
leave hardly room for the characters. ‘‘ Lovers in truth 
they were,” we read at last, ‘“‘though Jack Stanforth and 
Geraldine Leycester have been married for eighteen 
months or more. . . . A grand-looking bay horse trots 
up at sound of the familiar voices, and rubs his nose 
affectionately against Jack’s sleeve and Geraldine’s hand.” 
(Everett. 2s.) 


OvuTRIDDEN. 


By Anna, 


DavuGurers oF PLEASURE. CoMTrEssE DE Brémont. 


A story of theatrical life, its jealousies, and dangers. 
We are much in theatres, before and behind the scenes ; 


_ and in the end the three heroines, Athene, Hera, and 


Neara, emerge with laurels, characters, and husbands. 
(Greening. 6s.) > 


Tue Beavutirut Mrs. Leacn. By Winrrrep GRAHAM. 


Unhesitating melodrama. Marriage in the first chapter 
is followed by murder in the second, and there is mystery, 
sin, rouge-et-noir, ‘The Avenging Voice,” &c. But at 
last : “ He laughed gaily at her words, catching her to his 
heart, and the gold-fish rose upon the surface of the still 
water to watch that fond embrace.” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Cacep! By Herapvon Hit, 


Some misprints are funny. The first sentence of this 
‘‘Romance of a Lunatic Asylum” reads: “It was in 
1857—the year of Mutiny and Terror, when the cries of 
women and children went up to Heavan for mercy and 
found it not.” Somehow—we don’t know why—this quite 
prepared us for Flash Alf and his crimes ; and the gruesome 
‘Grey House,” where a series of heartrending shrieks 
suggests to the proprietor ‘‘one of those pretty dears in 
the refractory ward”; and the diamond worth £60,000, 
to steal which Flash Alf goes to India while other 
characters languish in the Grey House. ‘‘ You had 
forgotten the old well?” says one of the characters. But 
the author has forgotten nothing. The story is all excite- 
ment. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


Tur Prison Hovse. By Jane Jones. 


“A young man married is a man that’s marred” is the 
quotation over the fourteenth chapter, and over the 
fifteenth: ‘‘Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded 
each other.” It wae the case of a man of the world 
married to a woman who knew nothing, and shrank from 
London, and evil, and life generally. She disliked Society, 
and wanted her husband to go tochurch. ‘‘ Every Sunday 
morning and every Sunday afternoon Mary wrestled for 
her husband’s soul.” A second woman appeared, and had 
her reign; then came what little balm was ieft in Gilead. 
A sombre story. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Spun Yarn. By Morean Roserrson. 


Sixteen stories of sea life, naval and mercantile. The 
second story, “The Brain of a Battle-ship,” ‘ends 
gloriously: “ ‘Rise up,’ said Mr. Clarkson, as they 
surrounded him; ‘rise up, Daniel Drake Nelson 
Farragut Finnegan. You are small potatoes and few in 
the hill; you are shamefully drunk and your nose bleeds; 
you are stricken with Spanish mildew, and you smell 
vilely—but you are immortal. You have been a disgrace 
to the service, but Fate in her gentle irony has redeemed 
you, permitting you, in one brief moment of your mis- 
spent life, to save your country the command of the seas— 
to guide, with your sub-conscious self, the finest battle-ship 
the science of this world has constructed to glorious 
victory.’ . . . But Finnegan only snored.” (Richards. 6s.) 
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A Novelist of the Unknown." 


EveryonE knows that Mr. Wells, as a novelist, has two 
fields of vision. Broadly speaking, one is stellar, the other 
mundane. In the one he looks for big things that may 
be, in the other for little things that are. He must be a 
singular reader who is not struck by the divergencies of 

wer which have given us the Time Machine and Mr. 

oopdriver’s bicycle ; which have shown us the Martians 
devasting London, and Mr. Lewisham devastated by love. 
Yet we would remark that the distance between these two 
fields is more than obviously great. For whenever Mr. 
Wells returns—we had almost written ‘“‘ homeward plods 
his weary way ”—from Mars, or from the forward abysms 
of Time, to this dull little nineteenth-century Earth, he 
straightway throws off the trappings of distances and sons 
and sits down to depict rac =m manners. His gestures 
no longer connote measureless ether, or a fifth sense. He 
does not even call the nations into his study, like Mr. 
Kipling, or desire, with Stevenson, to dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea and be the Ariel of Literature. Un- 
spoiled by the influences of the Pleiades, he dissects the 
mind of a Kensington draper’s-assistant; unblinded by 
visions of Science in her glory, he tells us how a student 
jilted Science for a poor girl in Clapham. 

Now there is one description which applies to Mr. 
Wells in both these characters. To discover it would be 
something of a feat if it were anything more than this: 
that in both he is breaking fresh ground, in both he is an 
explorer. Not in Mars and not in Clapham has he stepped 
in another man’s tracks. Hoopdriver, with his pins and 
aspirations, was as much to seek, really, as Graham and 
his flying machine. So far, then, Mr. Wells is revealed 
as the most enterprising of novelists, exploiting a planet 
and a vt porhe shop as calmly as Cinquevalli tosses a 
cannon ball with a pea. But the simile—like every simile 
—calls for correction. There are profound literary 
differences to be named and considered. We deny in toto 
to use a loved phrase of Smithers in Love and Mr. 

wisham) that Mr. Wells’s stellar novels are to be com- 
pared with his mundane novels. That seems a strong 
view, but it is our view. We hear an opponent blurt: 
“ Consider the imagination of Zhe War of the Worlds.” 
But the word “imagination” does not satisfy us here. 
Four-fifths of what passes for “imagination” in Mr. 
Wells’s scientific novels is not essential imagination ; it is 
rather the skilful—the absolutely daring and decorative— 
use of science. It is science in purple; science producing 
her “‘effects”—the glory and smoke of the “experiment”; 
science rehearsing what she will be. When Mr. Wells 
appears to be soaring, he is really only calculating 
generously ; when he seems to be creating, he is only 
playing behind the professor’s back; and the ladder by 
which he climbs, immeasurably aerial though it seems, is 
an extension ladder taken from the laboratory cupboard. 











* The Time Machine. By H, G. Wells. (1895.) 
The War of the Worlds. By H. G. Wells. (1898.) 


The Wheels of Chance: A Holiday Adventure. By H. G. 
Wells. (1896.) 


Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. (Harper, 1900.) 


a 
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Science, taking the bit between hor teeth, can run 
loriously amok among the principalities and powers; 
ut the Phaeton who gives her her head is not exercising 

his imagination—he is merely having a lark. We have 

a deeper objection to scientific novels. It is that their 

subject-matter is outside literature, and is, indeed, as 

noxious to literature as we feel that spiritualism is to 
life. We have the strongest conviction that scientific 
anticipations of the future of man and of the universe, 
even when, like Mr. Wells’s, they are brilliantly conceived, 
have no more to do with the art of the novel than 7'he 

Battle of Dorking. 

These our troubles pass like a summer cloud when we 
turn to Mr. Wells’s two novels of human life, Zhe Wheels 
of Chance (1898) and his new novel, Love and Mr. Lewis- 
ham. Here Mr. Wells is doing really fine work, and we 
use the word in a sense far beyond clever. To call 
such novels as these “clever” is the first infirmity 
of ignoble critics. Clever they are; and, if one must 
dabble in the word, we are prepared to rant with Laertes, 
and pile Pelions of proof on Ossas of assertion that Mr. 
Wells is clever. But we dislike the word, and we resent 
its application to a fine novelist. ‘Clever” in dealing 
with flesh and blood! Clever in tracing tears to their 
springs in the human heart! Clever in justifying the ways 
of God to men or of men to God! No. The great 
novelists cannot be thought of as clever. They are 
sagacious, charitable, wise, and tender. Was Scott clever, 
or Cervantes, or Sterne, or Dickens? No one would use 
so base a word. It is just a suspicion of cleverness which 
causes a few minds to see an everlasting ghostly mark of 
interrogation at the end of every proclamation of the 
genius of Thackeray. It is precisely because we see in 
Mr. Wells those greater things—the sympathy of one who 
knows and the big hand of one who loves—that we feel 
eager about his work. If the analysis of the mind of 
Hoopdriver, the Kensington draper’s-assistant who longed 
for gentility, who cajoled and lied and blundered toward 
higher things, was clever, then assuredly it was a higher 
quality that saved Zhe Wheels of Chance from being one 
long humorous butchery of Hoopdriver. It is indeed 
alight with humour, and Hoopdriver is not spared a single 
shaft of ridicule that a good man may give or take. But 
there is one thing that Mr. Wells never does, or allows his 
reader to do, and that is to doubt the essential manhood, 
dignity, and native sweetness of the man who cannot help 
sticking pins into his lapels. You have the queerest 
feelings of regret as you see Hoopdriver’s back disappear 
with his bicycle into the stable yard attached to Messrs. 
Antrobus’s emporium in Kensington—-his holiday, his 
dream of culture, his worship of a beautiful girl, all to be 
settled and adjusted in the intervals of ‘‘ Hoopdriver, 
Forward!” 

In Love and Mr. Lewisham Mr. Wells’s qualities appear 
to even greater advantage. For one thing, this novel is a 
higher organism than Zhe Wheels of Chance. In The 
W heels of Chance the incidents of a bicycle chase through 
several counties supply a kind of material or mechanical 
interest—the easy interest of every chase. The analysis of 
character gy ae but somewhat by emergence. In 
Love and Mr. Lewisham character is all; Mr. Wells is 
doing his best work all along. We are not going to 
describe the story in any detail. When we meet Mr. 
Lewisham he is a very young master—in fact, eighteen— 
at Whortley Proprietary School, Whortley, Sussex. There 
he “hears his years before him, all the tumult of his 
life’; sees it every morning as his head comes through 
his shirt, and his eyes fall on the magnificent schema of 
study which he has pinned on the bedroom wall of his 
humble lodging. Chance-wise, he meets Ethel Henderson, 
and the pretty fools steal walks and talks and plight their 
love; and Mr. Lewisham is dismissed the school with his 
character (in the Proprietary School sense) considerably 
damaged. In London he toils at the Kensington Normal 
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Science School; toils manfully, little embarrassed by 
memories of Ethel, who has vanished into Clapham. The 
Career flourishes. It enlists a supporter, too, in a fellow- 
student, Miss Heydinger, a girl of the period, who en- 
courages him to wear the red tie of Socialism. Laboratory 
work, examinations, and glowing talks in the Gallery of 
Old Iron at the Museum with his Egeria. But Ethel 
is to come again into his life, and she does it, so to speak, 
with a vengeance. More naturally than it sounds, he 
meets her in a darkened room, at a spiritualistic séance, 
whither he has gone in laughing scepticism with some 
fellow-students ; meets her, too, as the docile accomplice 
of her step-father, Mr. Chaffery, in a despicable imposture 
Her helplessness and her beauty and the old Whortley —_ 
are too much for his common sense and strength of will. 
And when he finds that Ethel is innocent at heart, though 
not quite in conscience, it is enough; he loves her, will 
save her. There are wonderful walks to Clapham, 
dwindling honours at the school, tears and dismays in 
Miss Heydinger’s bosom, and remorses (about the Career) 
which cannot be uttered. At times he sees all things 
with deadly clearness : . 


He suddenly perceived with absolute conviction that 
after the séance he should have gone home and forgotten 
her. Why had he felt that irresistible impulse to seex her 
out? Why had his imagination spun such a e web 
of impossibilities about her? He was involved now, 
foolishly involved. All his future was a sacrifice to this 
transitory ghost of love making in the streets. 


Transitory ghost it should have been, but was not. 
Marry the stepdaughter of a Chaffery, a quack, a blas- 
phemer of science! Marry on a legacy of one hundred 
pounds! A pretty pitiful marriage, full of its own mad 
sweetness. For she was sweet, was Ethel, and for a time 
her wifehood could hold its own against the Career. It 
was the bills and the price of coal that brought complete 
revelation : these, ped the reproaches of Miss Heydinger, 
and the blankness of his scholastic prospects. The revul- 
sion, the rebellion, the final solution—need we speak of 
them? Lewisham is submissive to Love, and passes with 
resolute resignation into the obscurity of a small home, 
parentage, and Clapham. The child is coming, and this— 
yes, this—is life ; the other was just vanity ; at any rate, it is 
over, quite over. The schema that had long lined a 
trunk is torn up without a pang—in the stillness of 
thought. 

That is the theme, and it is worked out with a searching 
analysis that would be merciless if it were not, in fact, so 
very merciful. We have need of such themes. Modern 
fiction will be regenerated by these faithful seizures of 
neglected types. It has great work to do in floating 
little men (who are not little) and narrow lives (which yet 
globe all life) into our ken. Dickens did it by caricature, 
by an emphasis necessary in his day. But it has yet to be 
done in the noble manner; and it is much that for 
Mr. Horatio Sparkins we have now Mr. Hoopdriver. Let 
Mr. Wells travel this road. These two novels may be 
masterpieces or not (we should be the last to ‘deny it); 
but we are certain that their production tends to create the 
atmosphere in which masterpieces are born. Our own 
faith in his future is immovable, and we know not 
how we can pay him a less formal compliment than by 
saying that when we closed Love and Mr. Lewisham, full of 
gratitude and stimulations, we involuntarily groped for a 
definition of good novel writing which might celebrate 
our mood. And, groping, we found one which, with all 
its defects and bizarrerie, seems to sweep into its net every 
writer in whom is greatness, or the seed of greatness: a 
definition adapted from Coleridge : 


He writeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the great God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
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Things Seen. 


A Harvest Home. 


WE went into the kitchen when the men had taken their 
tea, and found them sitting round the room on benches 
against the wall—Angus, Murdoch, Eachan, Duncan, and 
Ian, the boy. Their dogs, collies of uncertain breed, lay 
about the stone floor at their feet—Old Smart, the amiable 
and talented shepherd ; Tweed, the one-eyed and dour, 
who detested strangers ; Gloun and Sirdar, the boisterous 
friendly youngsters; and Chairl, the house-dog. All had 
done justice to the meal; and the men, having been 
awarded a wine-glass of neat whiskey with their pipes, 
were as silent and somnolently blissful as their dogs. 
They had three meals a day in this kitchen the year round, 
but the whiskey and tobacco were harvest extras. A 
glowin t fire and one small misty lamp provided a 
sleepy cht. On the huge dresser stood the “ maiden,” 
a last gleaning of corn, decorated and cherished till next 
year, when it would be given, for luck, to the first horse 
taken out to “shear” (reap). A grey parrot in a cage by 
the window cried “‘ Thugad /” at intervals, the Gaelic for 
“ Get out!” 

We su a reel, and the apathy of the Highlanders 
vanished. Our farmer host brought out his pipes, and we 
danced like maniacs to the weird stimulating music, two 
of the men taking off their boots to do their steps the 
better. How they flung up their arms and yelled! It 
was hard to believe they had been shearing since five a.m. ; 
the firelight flickered on such ecstatic faces! Then, ex- 
hausted, we sat down while Angus, the bard, sang Ho-ro 
mo nighean dhonn Bhoidheach and songs of his own com- 
position. Once started, there was no stopping him, until 
someone remarked that Mrs. Angus might be sitting up. 
The effect was electrical. He rose and shook hands all 
round several times. 

“T will no be keeping the leddies up,” he said gallantly, 
“but I will be thinking this wass the bonniest harvest 
nicht I will effer be had.” 

The rest concurred. All but the parrot, who wanted to 
go to sleep. 

“ Thugad !” she croaked peevishly, and the dreaming 
collies round the fire rose, stretched, and followed their 
masters out into the night. 


Juggernaut. 


Tue setting sun shone right down the village street: it 
lent the white road a dusty radiance, and glowed on the 
red roofs of the houses. It was Sunday evening, the first 
warm Sunday of the year. Cheerful groups stood in every 
doorway, shy youths and maidens lingered in dim corners, 
clean and uncomfortable children roamed restlessly from 
house to house. It was the hour of gossip, courtship, and 
tobacco. Suddenly someone cried ‘‘ Here comes a motor.” 
In an instant the road was empty. 

It came from the west, the golden sunset behind it, 
One moment it was a speck on the road, the next it was in 
our midst. As it tore through the twilight, this strange 
misshapen monster from an alien world seemed some 
horrible uncanny thing, the living chariot of an evil god. 
With a hoot and rattle it was past; but as it fled a boy, 
struck with a sudden passion for brute powers, cried out : 
“‘T would like to go to heaven on that motor.” 

Beyond the village, where the fields come down to the 
highway, a flower had chosen to blossom in the very road. 
It was an extremely nice flower — upright, individual, 
impertinent. 

But the motor passed by—rapid, relentless, unswerving: 
and the flower. was gone. 

Presently a vague scent of petroleum drifted slowly 
down to the village. 
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Two ‘‘ Punch” Books.* 


Weex after week the remark, ‘Another poor number 
of Punch,” may be made; but it matters nothing. In 
the aggregate—in the ‘“loomp”—Punch always scores, 
is always satisfying. As one turns over the leaves of a 
bound volume the inferior recedes into the background, 
the genuine holds the eye. ; 

The little volume entitled An Evening with ‘* Punch” 
has been very well prepared by its anonymous editor. 
We cannot agree with everything he says — we must 
demur, for exumple, to his description of Mr. H. W. 
Lucy as the ‘“‘ greatest of diarists”—but his taste in 
hv nour is fairly satisfying, although, by the necessities 
of the case, he has been compelled to include a great deal 
of rather thin and excessively out-of-date padding, not 
because it is first-rate, but because it was needful to 
illustrate the manner of such venerable jokers as Albert 
Smith and Gilbert 4 Beckett, to name only these. A paper 
like Punch must always have a permanent bodyguard of 
writers ready to supply, not humour itself, but that which 
stands for humour. It is, indeed, one of the secondary 
uses of a comic journal to bring home to each generation 
the symbols of humour. Now and then the real thing is 
supplied, as when Punch had the good fortune (to keep the 
illustrations to our own day) to stimulate Mr. Anstey to 
study the ‘voces populi,” or when Mr. Burnand’s 
“Happy Thoughts” began. But, for the most part, 
Punch, together with its journalistic companions, uses 
counters rather than current coin. The printed pun, for 
example, unless it is as good as Hood’s, not the true 
ring ; and Punch has latterly loved puns far too well. The 
younger generation to-day cares nothing for the printed 
pun, and not much more for the spoken. It does not, how- 
ever, suit the book of the bodyguard of a comic paper to 
recognise this, and the tiresome old convention therefore 
goes on. 

But we are drifting into an indictment of Punch, while 
all the time we are in the best possible humour with it. 
For the Evening with “ Punch” has left us smiling and 
happy, so full-flavoured is it—so ripe and wise and 
shrewd, and now and then so gloriously comic. Whoever 
acted as editor holds the right opinion of Charles Keene— 
that penetrating humorist and humanist and magnificent 
artist. What a pencil was his! Look at its superb, 
dashing strokes. Another man would toil all day at a 
turnip field: Keene’s hand made a score of rapid move- 
ments, and behold! not only a turnip-field, but an October 
breeze that you can sniff and tingle under, blowing across 
it! Look en p. 89 at the miserable street scene which 
Leech considered good enough to stand above his joke, 
and then recollect how Keene transferred horses and traffic 
to paper. There are great examples of black and white 
in this book; there is Sir John Tenniel’s “‘ Mose’ in 
Egitto” (on p. 165); there is Doyle’s ‘‘ Napoleon of 
Peace” (on p. 127); there is a field scene by dolph 
Caldecott, full of atmosphere (on p. 43); there is Mr. 
Sambourne’s beautiful naiad (on p. 41). But the greatest 
master of the medium was Charles Keene. On laying this 
book aside it is Keene’s strokes that dominate the memory. 
And his gift for character, within his boundaries, was per- 
fect. Look at the soldier’s face on p. 177 ; look at the sub- 
missive husband on p. 145; look at the struggling Scots- 
man on p. 101; and at the old gentleman on p. 37 starting 
at the mandate ‘‘ Let loose the gorgonzola”; and look at 
the Economist describing the horrors of London in the 
‘“‘Bang went saxpence”’ picture on p. 27. Keene was so 
fine a judge of a joke. He worked at them so lovingly, 
with so rich an appreciation. Some of the best are here. 

In A Peep into “Punch” Keene is even better repre- 
sented, but unfortunately the pictures are reduced to so 

* An Evening with “‘ Punch.” (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 

A Peep into ** Punch.” By J. Holt Schooling. (Newnes.) 
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small a scale—almost to postage-stamp size—that the 
merits of the draughtsman evaporate, and only the joke 
remains. The jokes are well selected, and we must be 
grateful for small mercies; but it is a hard thing to lose 
Keene’s lines. Still Keene’s pencil was only the half of 
him ; his sense of fun was the other half, and his joy in 
the humours of volunteers, of Scotchmen, of parsonages, 
of rustics, and of inebriety is here. It speaks volumes for 
the spirit of England’s martial amateurs that they survived 
Keene’s delicious ridicule. On p. 286 of A Peep into 
‘‘Punch”’ is one of his most acceptable volunteer jests— 
the excited ap of Capt. Wilkinson to Major Walker, 
of the firm of Wilkinson, Walker & Co., Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents: ‘‘ Don’t you think we’d better bring our 
Right Wing round to attack the Enemy’s Flank, so as to 
yay them occupying those empty houses we have to 
et in Barker’s Lane?” The author of 4 Peep into 
‘“* Punch,” by the way, is Mr. J. Holt Schooling, the 
ingenious statistician, who month after month instructs 
the readers of the popular magazines in such curious and 
valuable matters as the distance which would be covered 
by all the cigarettes smoked by Mr. Labouchere in a year 
were they placed together in a line. Mr. Schooling for 
the time being has forgotten his statistics, and has pre- 
sented instead a very clear and informing account of the 
birth and career of the Fleet-street sage and of all his 
colleagues. .4 Peep into “Punch” is a book into which 
one dips and dips again, to the complete rout of the duties 
of the day. 

Another humorist to whom justice is done in An 
Evening with “ Punch” is Captain Howard. It gave us 
almost a thrill to come again upon the Captain’s contribu- 
tion of December 6, 1856 (p. 49), entitled ‘‘ Mysterious.” 
Even without the picture it is good : 

Omnibus Driver. Have you set down that party as got 
in at the Crescent, Jim ? 

Conductor. Yes. 

(An interval of five minutes.) 

Omnibus Driver. You recollect that there wet Sunday 
I druv you down ? 

Conductor. Ah! 

Omnibus Driver. Well, do you remember a werry ree- 
markable surprisin’ circumstance I was a relatin’ of to you 
that afternoon ? 

Conductor. To be sure I do. 

(Another pause ) 

Omnibus Driver. Well, then— 

Conductor. What! you dou’t meau to say as that— 

Omnibus Driver (definitively). That’s the party, sir! 

(Inquisitive old Gent on the Box, who has arrived at his 
destination, is upset for the rest of the day.) 


Barring the conclusion of the story—which is enfeebled 
by the exaggeration that comic journalists always seem to 
feel needful—the thing is perfect. And it is inspired by 
a kind of humour now passing away. Dickens, Leech, 
and Keene were the great masters of this method. One 
wonders sometimes whether London had more of comic 
material in those days, in the shape of quaint ’bus drivers 
and conductors, cabmen and so forth, than it now has, or 
whether these genial middle Victorians invented them. 

Genuine fun is always rare, even in a selection from 
fifty years of a leading comic journal. Somehow the 
English mind does not incline much to fun. Lamb had it, 
Hood had it, Sydney Smith had it, Mr. Burnand (in 72 
Ride to Khiva, for example) had it, Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear had it ; but there is little enough in ordinary 
comic journalism. Mr. Priestman Atkinson’s ‘ Three- 
volume Novel at a Glate,” on p. 163 of this book, is full 
of fun ; so is Doyle’s picture of the Grenadier Guards, on 

. 63; and so are many things by Keene and Leech. 
But these are pictures. In the prose and verse there is 
little that is lightheartedly frivolous. For the most part 
Mr. Punch takes himself seriously. The ‘Song of the 
Shirt” is here, and Tennyson’s verses against Bulwer 
Lytton: ‘‘ The padded man that wears the stays.” 











Correspondence. 


‘“The Man Who Tramped.” 


Srr,—I have not a copy of Zhe Wrecker beside me at the 
moment, but I believe the man of whom your corre- 
spondent “ R. M.” writes, “ who tramped and toiled and 
had such a profit of his life among the Islands,” is Mr. 
©. A. Stoddard, author of Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. Let me draw the attention of “ R. M.” to letters 
addressed to Mr. Stoddard in The Letters of R. L. Steven- 
son (Vol. I., page 173, and Vol. II., page 18), and to Mr. 
Colvin’s notes on them. Probably these will solve the 
difficulty.—I am, &c., A. R. 

Glasgow: June 16, 1900. 


* Drift.” 


Srr,—Five or six years ago I produced in this country 
and on the other side of the Atlantic a volume of poems. 
I had intended to call my volume Drift; but some weeks 
before publication a lettered friend (whom I note is still 
an honoured contributor to the AcapEmy), to whom I had 
explained this intention, sought to dissuade me from it, in- 
asmuch as drift had no status as a noun and did not mean, 
as apparently I held it to mean, flotsam. But I was head- 
a and, by way of justifying my title, I added a few 
introductory stanzas, in which I spoke of 

Spray from Huron, cones from Erie, 
Hemlock from the Gatineau ; 

Grasses quaint from prairies dreary, 
Mocking at the ebb and flow. 

Drift of weeds and drift of branches 
Odd wisps from the blue-birds’ nest, 

Yellowed stalks from distant ranches, 
Sumac from the Golden West. 

and in conclusion : 

There are green and humble pages 
Of Love’s making which do sift 

Life’s grey river as its rages, 
And leave hidden yonder— Drift. 

When the book came to be published, one or two critics, 
who took note of the title, fell foul of it at first, but 
finally held it to be justified by these same verses. 

Three days ago a book was placed in my hand ; it was a 
collection of poems ; it was entitled Drift, and the author 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown. Were I a dead poet my friends, 
relations, and executors would be foolish to complain ; but 
I still live, and I treasure the hope of bringing out a 
second and enlarged edition of Drift: and, moreover, I 
hold I have as good a title to Drift as Mr. Swinburne has 
to Atalanta in Calydon. And may I ask Mr. Brown, since 
I cannot discern the fact in his book of poems, what he 
means by Drift ?—I am, &c., Brcxies WILtison. 

Hope Lodge, Twickenham: June 18, 1900, 


Misquotations. 


Sir,—I have not seen the Pall Mall Gazette list of mis- 
quotations. The commonest of all is, undoubtedly, the 
line from Lycidas, which, oddly enough, not long ago 
occurred in a lecture given here. 

May I suggest these “howlers” as being only too 
common: ‘Cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined,” instead of 
“ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” (Macbeth, III. iv.); “Like 
angels’ visits, few and far between,” instead of “ Visits 
like those of angels, short and far between ”—perhaps the 
only lines of Blair that anyone remembers ( Did Campbell 
honour them, I wonder, in ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope ?”— 
“Like angel visits, few and far between”); and worst 


of all: ‘‘ Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink,” instead of ‘‘ nor any drop to drink” ?—I am, &c., 
N. Lawpen Banks, 
The Redlands, Tiverton, North Devon : 
June 18, 1900, 
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New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary -to Reviews that may follow. | 


A History or BrapFiELtp 
CoLLEGE. 


How do publishers time these things? Just when the 
performance of ‘“‘ Agamemmon”’ is filling the papers with 
notices. of Bradfiel oe comes this history of the 
school, written by old Bradfield scholars, and edited by 
Mr. Arthur F. Leach, the author of a History of Winchester 
School. ‘‘ Bradfield, like Lancing and Radley,” says Mr. 
Leach, ‘‘ was an outcome of the religious revivalism of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, known as the 
Oxford Movement.” It was on the oldest model of a 
public school, that of Winchester, that Bradfield was 
founded by Thomas Steevens, rector of Bradfield, and lord 
of the manor. (Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Masor A. F. MooxtEr- 
FErRRYMAN. 


By Op Braprretp Boys. 


ANNALS OF SANDHURST. 


No apology is needed for this history of our great train- 
ing college for army officers. The Royal Military College 
for future officers of tho Army was established in 1802. 
Previously, the Royal Military College was maintained for 
the improvement of officers already commissioned. The 
Staff College—the senior department of the institution— 
is also fully described by Major Mockler-Ferryman, and 
the great changes which have come over this highest 
branch of military training are duly recorded. There is. 
significance in the fact that two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to statistics of Sandhurst athletics. (Heinemann.) 


Somz Noraste Hamers. By Crement Scorr. 


Having given us his somewhat inchoate recollections 
in The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day, Mr. Scott has 
collected his ‘‘Haralet” reminiscences in this volume. 
Strictly speaking, the collector is Mr. L. Arthur Greening, 
who writes an appreciation of Mr. Scott as ‘‘a clever 
and often misj iged man.” The Hamlets are those 
of Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, Mr. Tree, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. (Greening. 
2s. 6d.) 


In Dwarr Lanp Anp Cannipat Country. By A. B. Lioyp 


Mr. Lloyd has been for four and a half years engaged 
in the Church Missionary Society’s work in Uganda. 
When, last year, his time of furlough arrived he struck 
out to the West Coast through Belgian territory, and 
through the Pygmy Forest of which Stanley was the first 
to give an account. The book is profusely illustrated. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


WHERE AND How To 
DriyE 1n Paris. By Rowtanv Srrona. 


A very agreeable and helpful little book with a some- 
what wider scope than its title indicates. ‘ With the 
information here conveyed it will be possible for the 
Englishman to live much the same humdrum existence as 
the born Parisian.” (Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Wylie (James H.), The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus. 
(Longmans) 6/0 
Whitman (Sidney), Conversations with Bismarck, Collected by Heinrich 
a aaa 
Mélanges De Littérature e+ D’ Histoire Religieuses ..... ... (Picard) 
Hood (George), Famous Fighting Regiments. 
(Hood, Douglas & Howard) net 1/0 





POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Jackson (Holbrook), The Eternal Now: A Quatrain-Sequence and was) 
= eoeee eee (NUE 


I cn sciackesinen tn colaminnth iatoimseiaidyoteckad eden veysiie kv>ancaculapaneial 
Chambers (C, Haddon), The Tyranny_of Tears ..............:::0008 (Heinemann) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. : 
we (Walter), An Index Rerum to Norfolk Antiquities .................(G@rose) 5/9 
enry (Prof. L. E. H.), <= pry Armed Neutrality ........ ........+ (Mitchell 
Bowker (R. R.), The RD 625 sivascaoatened (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) net 5/0 
im (Nathan), The Care of the Child in Health ...... es 5/0 
ure (A, K.), Our Presidents and How We Make Them ......... (Harper 


Alexander (P. Y.), More Loose Links in the Darwinian Armour 
(Bale, Sons, & i Er} 2/0 


8. M. C., The Fisherman’s Text-Book ...... siitlatoe tagline detememiae bite’ 


Frost (Rev. F.), The Ojibway Church Hymn Book...................+. 8.P.C.K.) 1/0 
Hutchiuson ‘Horace G.), Aspects of Gol? ... ssehscbueenhbabdpanedlianha (Arrowsmith) 1/0 
Blaker (H, O.}, The Principles of Warfare ..................... (Leadenhall Press) 1/0 
Pycraft (W. P.), The Story of Bird-Life.................c.seseeceeresseeeeeees (Newnes) 1/0 
Koechlin (R.) and Marquet de Vasselot ‘Jean J.), La Sculpture a Troyes 

et dans ia Champagne Méridionale .................00.000000 +.....(Colin et Cie 
Royal Academy Pictwi22, 1900 ..........ccccccccceseesseeseseeeesseeeeeeeeneeeees (Cassell 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Smith (Martin B.), What I have Taught my Children. 
? (Williams & Norgate) 3/6 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 39 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best quotation 
to be inscribed over the door of a London house from which the 
residents have temporerily fied for a country holiday. Some 
felicitous suggestions have been made. We award the prize to Miss 
or Mrs.) Winifred Pasnell, 97, Oakley-street, Chelsea, S.W., for this 
line from Pope : 
Dear, damn’d, distracting Town, farewell ! 


‘Other replies are as follows : 


Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gatheriog on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate. 
(Byron.) (T. K., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 


Come away—no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 
(Tennyson.) [E. B., Liverpool. ] 


A bright adieu, 
For a brief absence, proves that love is true; 
Ne’er can the way be irksome or forlorn 
That winds into itself for sweet return. 
(Wordsworth.) |S. B., Great Malvern. } 


In the hope to meet 
Shortly again, and make an absence sweet. 
(Ben Jonson.) [H. E. M., Edinburgh. | 


From all his wearisome engagements freed, 
Shakes hands with business, and retires indeed. 


And all impatient of dry land, agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 
(Cowper.) 


Brother. had we but time to live, 
And fleet the careless hours together, 
With all that leisure has to give 
Of perfect life and peaceful weather. 
(Andrew Lang.) [H. P. B., Glasgow. ] 


Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut 
(‘Romeo and Juliet,” Act v., sc. 1.) [ A. W., London } 


He that hath found some fiedg’d bird’s nest may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown, 
(Vaughan.) [E. P., London. } 


Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? 
(“ Henry IV.,” Part L, Act iii. sc.3.) [T. B. D., Bridgwater. ] 


We are blessed in the change. 
(“Henry V.,” Act i. sc, 1.) [C. B., Bristol. ]} 


Fresh woods and pastures new. 
(Milton.) {H. J., London. ] 


Away, away, from men and towns, 
(Shelley.) [M. A. C., Cambridge. ] 


At this hour the house doth keep itself, 
(“ As You Like It,” Act iv., sc. 3, line 82.) [J. C.-S., Bristol. ] 


[J. L., London, 
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Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee. 
(Goldsmith.) [A. A., Birkdale, ] 
Tired of the Senate’s barren brawl 


An hour with silence we prefer, 
Where statelier rise the woods than all 
Yon towers of talk at Westminster. 
(William Watson.) [F. C, N., London, } 


At this hour the house doth keep itself, 
There’s none within, 
(“As You Like It,” Act iv., sc. 3.) [K. K., Dublin, ] 


All within is dark as night: 
In the windows is no light: 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 
(Tennyson.) [E, M. H., London. } 


All hope abandon ye who enter here. 
[A. M. P, London, } 


Other replies received from: M. I. C., Ealing; Rev. W. A §S., 
Manchester; Mrs, S., London; A. S. H., Dalkeith; M. M, 
Ramegate; H. F. H., Nottingham; T. C., Buxted; J. J. B. 
Glasgow ; Z McC., Whitby ; C. R., Redhill ; E. V., London ; G. M. 
Bedford ; J. C., London ; R. F. McC., Whitby. 


Competition No. 40 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for a “Thing Seen” written in 
verse and not exceeding eight lines. We need scarcely remark that 
all or nearly all the poem should be devoted to the Thing Seen ; 
comment should be inferential, or come briefly at the end. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 26. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


The following have appeared, and some of the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained; or Complete 
Seis may be had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. WILLIAM COWPER. 

JOHN KEATS. CHARLES DARWIN, 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
TOM HOOD. HENRY WADSWORTH LONw- 
THOMAS GRAY. FELLOW. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

| WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

| THACKERAY. 

| WILLIAM BLAKE. 

| SIR RICHARD STEELE, 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

| DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

| FRANCIS BACON. 

| HENRIK IBSEN, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T, COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
JOHN MILTON. 








Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 18. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-ian-, 
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GATALOGU ES. 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OF LITERATURE. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY-PURCHASED 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 
No. 598, just published for JUNE, 
Post free from 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; or 37, Piccadilly, W. 





WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 


CATALOGUE No. 2 may be had on application, 
price 2s, 6d., at 


1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


igth and 16th CENTURY BOOKS ; AMERICANA ; 
85 LOST or UNKNOWN BOOKS. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES ous free on application. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
D ied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES om application. 


_ BULA & 00., * © sono SQUARE. 








_TMERary, “RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

Sele nent 3 Werk, and whe has access to the 
Author or any person requiring ~ at “eeers "he. 
search, or o oon —— Farough . : 4 4 
letter, to D.O. Dantas, 191; Strand, Londea WO. eee 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
ree.—Impraiat Accipent, Live Stock AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
Co. Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Agents wanted. 


PP YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
lone. 10d. 1,000 words. S«mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—A: Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescen t, N.W. 





RAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 
WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 
sratelege Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
ing. uplicating. Shorthand. > Translations 
( —s Lite penndumesmennen ttings. 

YPE- WRITER. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 
COPIED with accuracy and eapatch. Carbon Dupli- 

Cireulars, Examination Pape —Miss E Tigar 
3 Siaitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hi tik 'N. Ww. “Established 
1884. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Buildi Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
oO ° 
© when not drawa below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
to / 
2 fe) 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
ree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
on Deposits, repayable on to / 
demand. 2 re) 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
Teleyraphic Address, “ eaasern, Lonpo.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
Jobn Penry, Mariyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H., 
Simpson. 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and mony of style.” 
. AxcHIBaLp Durr, D.D. 


Twenty-first Seeeneh. Limp cloth, price 6d,, 
post free. 
OUR PRINCIPLES : a Congregationalist 
Church Manual, Laie G. B. JUMNSON, 


London: Atexanper & Suepusarp, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furvival Street, H ivorn, w.c. 





R. HENRY J. 
Salisbury Ho 


prepa: repared to consider e 

—— < publishing on their own account can, 

Mr. D: receive ir treatment, and ore & all's 
rofite s commissions. No angst fer for readi; 
agazines and Periodicals published on a low commission. 


IBRARIAN or SECRETARY. — The 
LIBRARIAN of TOYNBEE HALL, E. (32), desires 
es in or near London. one years’ experience. 
References to Dr. Richard Garnett. C. \.B., and Canon Barnett, 
Warden of Toynbee Hall.—Apply LisraRIAN, Toynbee Hall. 


ECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Parncirat—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is. VACANT. 
Appli s must be sent in to the Parcirat not later than 
J £1 io annum. 
tement of uties, and other particulars, will be forwarded 


upon application to 
: _THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


DRANE&, Fulton, 








UPERIOR SCHOOLS for GIRLS.— Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND im 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS in _ England and on the 
Continent.— Centra. Reoistry ror Teacuers, 25, Craven 
Street, ing Cross. 


QuALEr CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An 
Eng RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
ieppe. Conv cpeablonsl Rin > 

for Music, Sk 


= oe _ Y o pea 


supplied on ce twice to “y be ee. ay 


ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ps REPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 
m a THOROUGHLY TEDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
STARP’ includes Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Royal Universities. 
yi SUBJECTS TAKEN: fetta, © reek, French, 
German, Mathematics, | Ssience, Logic, Political Economy, &c. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (London and Oxon.), 
27, acannon Lane, » Eenien, wc, 


“ Miss Roesi writes with grace, humour, and baer ~~ ~4 


ESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. . — 

Miss ROSSI eadertabes, to TEACH the write 

of LITERARY COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of 
Literature depends. Fee Sure in advance), Ten 


Guineas; or a La ‘ourse of Three, One Guinea.— 
h Road, B 








An American Transport 





in the 


Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 


to students of naval warfare. “Capt. 





Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 


modern methods of warfare,” 


Frontispic ce. 
198 pp. 


Price 3s. 6d, 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 





ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
(Over 500 pages, Svo, bound in green cloth), 
All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Books of Permanent . Interest on POLITICAL. 
and Socran Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Screncé, PHILOSOPHY, SPORT, 
THEoLoGy, History, BioGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. price 1s. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Russian, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 





MODIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London, 





SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS. 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and s ve 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions 

The Glasgow Hersld says: “ They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards,. 
8. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Leec- 

tures on the Scri + ma reg of Nonconformity. 


By P. T. FORS M.A.,, 
“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.” — Manchester Guardian. 
“ Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”—Christian World. 


Fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post free. 
THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 
W. GARRETT HORDER. 
Cc Concern Ambition—Three, not One- 
—The First Ambition—-The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. Ae ep 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS  ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational nal Ministers 
from Wales. ith Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: ‘‘ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons,. 
and the price is tee a few shillings.” 


London : 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED,. 
21 and zz, Farnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 





